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An Extraordinary 
OFFER! 


Here is an extraordinary offer really—A pen and 
pencil set, beautiful companion writing instrument, and 
you can have both free. 

Picture shows this set in exact size. The pen is carefully 
constructed, has 14k gold plate pen point with hard metal 
point. Large in capacity; in hard vulcanite body; beautifully 
bound with highly etched chromium finish. . 
The pencil duplicates the pen in general appearance. Has pro- | 
pel and repel mechanism. Tip is carefully turned to grip leads | 
tightly. Inside the cap is a large chamber holding extra leads and 
eraser. 

This is an excellent premium. It is not a $7.00 set nor a $10.00 set 

but it is a well made, nicely finished outfit that will give long writing 

use. And a more beautiful set, covered with glimmering chromium 
plate, we have never seen. 

You may have both items, as a set, neatly boxed, with one eight month 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today at $1.00. 

Send us one dollar and we will send you eight issues of Soviet Russia Today 
and this pen and pencil set. If you are already a subscriber, you may renew 
your subscription with this offer. If renewal, so state. : 

Or you may secure a subscription from someone else, send the magazine to them, =| 

keep the pen and pencil set for yourself. 

This is a fine offer and one that may not be repeated. 

This issue of Soviet Russia Today reaches many thousands of new readers. This is a 
typical issue, although from time to time even larger and more elaborate numbers 
are published. 

Here is where you can get truthful, factual information about 
the Soviet Union. Each issue is crammed with the latest infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union, stories, and articles written by 
foremost writers and authorities in America, Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

Contributors to Soviet Russia Today include Walter Dur- 
anty, famed correspondent, Romain Rolland, noted writer, and 
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FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


“A New Chapter in Dramatic 
Thought,” by Vladimir Kirshon, 
author of Red Rust. 


” “The Actor and the Revolution,” 
by Pavel Markov, author of The 
Soviet Theatre. 
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of man.” From the pages of this 
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today in China, for thrilling fic- 
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World Peace Threatened by Fascist 


Intervention in Spain 


NCE again the fascist powers 

have provoked an international 
crisis of ominous significance. Com- 
pletely violating every canon of inter- 
national law, Germany and Italy, the 
chief war instigators in the western 
world, have intervened in the Spanish 
civil war, supplying airplanes, muni- 
tions, money and men to the fascists 
and monarchists who are trying to 
throttle the Spanish Republic. This 
flagrant intervention against a govern- 
ment with which both Italy and Ger- 
many pretend to maintain “friendly 
relations” has profound international 
significance and adds another faggot 
to the smoldering fire which threatens 
to burst into the conflagration of a 
new world war. 

Germany and Italy at first denied 
giving aid to the Spanish fascists, but 
these protestations of innocence were 
belied by reports of press correspon- 
dents stationed on the various war 
fronts. From Seville came the report 
that thirty-two German and Italian 
military planes arrived in the fascist 
airdromes and that the lobbies of ho- 
tel Cristina were crowded with Nazi 
aviators and radio experts. From Mo- 
rocco came reports of the arrival of 
Italian bombers to strengthen General 
Franco’s forces. From fascist head- 
quarters in northern Spain, there were 
reports—even in the openly pro-fas- 
cist Hearst press—that General Mo- 
la’s fascist and monarchist troops 
were equipped with German helmets 
and German rifles. 

Documents seized by the Spanish 
police and published on August 18 in 
the British liberal paper, the Manches- 
ter Guardian, reveal the existence of 
a network of Nazi branches through- 
out Spain and Morocco. The docu- 
ments, comprising correspondence be- 
tween Hitler’s agents and their head- 
quarters in Berlin and Barcelona, 
show that the Nazis had been engaged 
for months not only in carrying on 
their spying activities; but in actively 
plotting the fascist rebellion with the 
Spanish generals. 


N return for this assistance, Fascist 


Italy hopes to get from a Fascist 
Spain naval bases in Ceuta, Spanish 
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Morocco, and in the Balearic islands. 
Bases at these points would convert 
the Mediterranean into an Italian lake 
and permit Italy to cut British com- 
munications with the East. Germany 
hopes to get a naval base in the Canary 
islands and perhaps some of the Span- 
ish colonies. But even if these hopes 
are not fulfilled the establishment of a 
fascist Spain, heavily indebted to 
Germany and Italy, would enormously 
strengthen the strategic positions of 
these two powers which are openly 
preparing for a ruthless war of con- 
quest. 

Alarmed by the provocative actions 
of the fascist powers, France pro- 
posed that the leading European na- 
tions agree to refrain from interven- 
tion on behalf of either side in the 
Spanish conflict. The French pro- 
posal was extremely generous since 
according to international law France 
would have been perfectly justified in 
supplying the friendly Spanish gov- 
ernment with money and arms with 
which to crush the fascist uprising. 
Nevertheless, both Germany and Italy 









Sovfoto 
Two young kolhoz members of the North Caucasus celebrate the 
gathering of a rich harvest 


have thus far refused, on one pretext 
or another, to enter into a non-inter- 
vention agreement. 

The Soviet Government, in answer 
to the French proposal, agreed to par- 
ticipate in any genuine hands-off pol- 
icy that would avert the danger of a 
world war developing out of the pres- 
ent situation. The Soviet workers 
all over the USSR have held meetings 
protesting Fascist intervention and 
have joined the world trade union 
movement in contributing large sums 
to help the heroic defenders of demo- 
cracy in Spain. The actions of Ger- 
many and Italy in the Spanish situa- 
tion are still another proof—if fur- 
ther proof is needed—of their war- 
like intentions. 


The World Peace Congress at Brussels 


ITH these two powers in the 

West and with Japan in the 
East, threatening to precipitate a 
new world war, the World Peace Con- 
gress, meeting in Brussels September 
4th, 5th and 6th, assumes the great- 
est importance. Large delegations 
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from all countries will meet and dis- 
cuss methods of furthering the fight 
for peace. The Congress will meet 
under the joint presidency of Vis- 
count Cecil of Great Britain and the 
French Air Minister, Pierre Cot, and 
will comprise the broadest interna- 
tional movement for peace ever as- 
sembled, including trade union, labor 
and church organizations, youth 
leagues, pacifist and educational 
groups and people of all political ten- 
dencies who will unite on a common 
ground of resistance against war and 
fascism. 

An American delegation of fifty, 
consisting of three main groups or- 
ganized by the American League 
Against War and Fascism, the Na- 
tional Peace Congress and the Trade 
Unions will attend the conference. 
The Friends of the Soviet Union will 
be among the many other American 
groups represented. Indeed, the FSU 
groups throughout the world have 
been taking a most active part in fur- 
thering the conference. No friend of 
the Soviet Union can remain indif- 
ferent to any movement for peace 
since the nature of the world crisis 
today is such that war in any part of 
the globe, whether or not the imme- 
diate prelude to world war, is of stra- 
tegic importance in the final line up 
of forces. Only in a world of peace 
can the Soviet Union have peace. 


HE Soviet Union plays a role in 

the world peace movement at 
this juncture far beyond that of 
maintaining peace within its own bor- 
ders. The Soviet Union is interested 
in peace not merely for the security 
of the Soviet Union, but for the secur- 
ity of humanity as a whole. A glance 
at the map of Europe and Asia print- 
ed in this issue will suffice to demon- 
strate this. While the Soviet Union 
has sought to maintain peace through 
mutual aid and non-aggression pacts 
and the extension of measures for 
collective security, which all nations 
are free to join, Nazi Germany car- 
ries on its frenzied preparations for 
new wars of conquest. In the orbit 
of its influence are Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Esthonia, Finland, Austria. 
It has strengthened its relations with 
Fascist Italy and is in military alli- 
ance with Japan. It is extending its 
influence in Lithuania and preparing 
to seize Danzig. It is attempting to 
wreck the Little Entente, seeking to 
hem in Czechoslovakia, which has a 
mutual aid pact with the Soviet 
Union, and to bring Rumania and 
Yugoslavia into the anti-Soviet bloc. 
Any of the neutral countries on the 
borders of Germany may be crushed 
by the heel of the Nazis when Hitler’s 
army starts to march. While the 
first thrust may be in some other 
direction, we know that Hitler’s plan 
of conquest includes the Soviet 
Ukraine. 
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It is therefore not merely a ques- 
tion of the defense of Soviet borders, 
but of preventing the Nazi aggres- 
sors from getting started anywhere 
in Europe. The Soviet Union thus 
becomes the defender of the integrity 
of the smaller and weaker nations, 
and its policy is and has been con- 
sistently directed against all aggres- 
sion anywhere. It is for this reason 
that the Soviet Union supports the 
program of peace through collective 
security enunciated by the Brussels 
conference, which Norman Angell has 
outlined in his important article else- 
where in this issue. 


“Review of Reviews” Poll 


NCREASINGLY large numbers of 

Americans of all shades of poli- 
tical opinion are coming to the real- 
ization that Nazi Germany is the 
chief instigator of war and that the 
Soviet Union is a bulwark of world 
peace. This fact was graphically 
demonstrated last month in a poll 
conducted by the highly conservative 
monthly “Review of Reviews’. The 
magazine asked its readers to state 
where their sympathies would lie in 
the event of a war between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Out of 2,712 
replies received by the magazine, 
coming almost exclusively from pro- 
fessional and business people, 1,588 
voted with the Soviet Union, 844 with 
Germany and 280 were neutral. Em- 
phasizing that “this was a conserva- 
tive American vote’, the Review of 
Reviews says: 

“There was no approval of Commun- 
ism as such; but the peaceful reconstruc- 
tion of Russia-at-home and the warlike 
gyrations of Hitler Germany evidently 


influenced a great majority of voters, 
who were above all peace-minded.” 


Terrorists on Trial 


S we go to press an open trial is in 
progress in Moscow where Greg- 

ory Zinoviev, Leon Kamenev and four- 
teen others are unfolding the shocking 
and sordid tale of their direct guilt in 
the assassination of Kirov and in plot- 
ting to kill Stalin and other outstand- 
ing Soviet leaders. Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev have fully confessed their part in 
the conspiracy, as have most of the 
other defendants. Zinoviev admitted 
that his was the greatest guilt in the 
Kirov assassination and acknowledged 
the retrogression in his own beliefs 
from opposition within the Communist 
Party to counter-revolution and ter- 
rorism and finally to acceptance of 
Fascist principles. The testimony so 
far has outlined the existence of a 
plot to kill Stalin and other leaders 
carried on under instructions from 
Trotsky and in collaboration with the 
German secret police and another plot 
planned within the country. The ram- 
ifications of these revelations are too 
far-reaching and too grave to enable 
further comment on the basis of the 


incomplete testimony so far reported 
in the press. 


Soviet Foreign Trade 


OME of the press reports of the 

recent speech by Soviet Commis- 
sar for Foreign Trade Rosengoltz 
erroneously conveyed the impression 
that the Soviet Union has embarked 
on an autarchic policy and would 
practically cease importing goods 
from abroad. This was far from the 
truth. Actually Rosengoltz declared 
that the Soviet Union might even in- 
crease its imports, if it receives the 
credit arrangements which its favor- 
able economic position and excellent 
credit rating deserve. Commenting 
on Rosengoltz’s speech, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State Moley, 
writing in the magazine “Today”, 
which he now edits, says of the USSR: 


“It used to beg for credit and pay exor- 
bitant interest. Now it demands the kind 
of terms ordinarily extended to the big 
customer who never has failed to meet 
a bill when due and often anticipated due 
dates. It used to buy wherever it could 
get accommodation; now it is in a posi- 
tion to shop for quality and for preferred 
treatment. That, in plain language, is 
the real meaning of the recent statement 
by the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Trade which some newspapers, with mis- 
taken sensationalism, took to mean that 
the Soviet Government intended to shut 
off all imports forthwith.” 


I. MIKOYAN, Soviet Commis- 
e sar for Internal Supplies, has 
recently arrived in America with a 
group of engineers to inspect Ameri- 
can equipment for food preparation, 
with the object, it is reported, of mak- 
ing purchases to assist in the expan- 
sion of the food industries of the Sov- 
iet Union which are being developed 
extensively. It is to be hoped that satis- 
factory credit arrangements will be 
reached that will insure the more ex- 
tensive trade operations that would 
be of such value to both the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 


Lincoln Steffens 


HE loss of Lincoln Steffens, vali- 

ant fighter against reaction and 
oppression in all its forms, was a 
great shock to the editors of Soviet 
Russia Today. We are proud to have 
counted him among our contributors, 
and mourn this great loss to the 
ranks of the champions of truth and 
liberty for all mankind. Lincoln 
Steffens was a member of President 
Wilson’s peace commission to Soviet 
Russia in 1919 and only recently has 
written in our columns his reminis- 
cences of Lenin, whom he met and 
talked with at that time. He came 
back from his mission with a glow- 
ing picture of the future world of 
peace and freedom of which he had 
seen the beginnings in the young 
workers’ repulic. He remained always 
a strong supporter and friend of the 
Soviet Union. 
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ARELY do political forms and 

institutions fulfill our dreams. 
Nevertheless, we who have passed the 
age of fifty now find that our sons, 
out of sheer necessity, have dared to 
carry out those ideals that we could 
only dream of. 

If anyone had told us young stu- 
dents of the year 1900 that some day 
a document would appear without our 
requesting it, yet embodying all our 
hopes and desires, we would have 
ridiculed him as a Utopian. 

Today, that document lies before 
us. It is the new Russian constitution. 
In December, 1917, when there was 
broadcast from one of the first radio 
towers in the world the slogan, 
‘Unite,’ I publicly greeted this cry 
as the dawn of a new day. Now that 
day beams upon us. 

A century and a half have passed 
since the French National Assembly, 
on August 26, 1789, proclaimed the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
When I examine the political history 
of these 150 years I can find nothing 
to equal the significance of the new 
constitution of the USSR. 

What new political contributions 
were made by the nineteenth century? 
The rise of national states was a 
process that brought reasonable suc- 
cess to the plans and efforts of dis- 
tinguished men. Or perhaps we should 
hail the period of imperialist expan- 
sion as a great epoch? Both develop- 
ments took place in this period, but 
in our political thought we cannot call 
either one a movement in the sense in 
which Plato or Paul, Columbus or 
even Luther initiated a movement. 
Napoleon possessed meteoric bril- 
liance, he restored the Temple of 
Fame; Bismarck, Cavour and Disraeli 
carried out the wish of their people, 
but humanity did not feel moved by 
them as it had been by that Doctrine 
of the Rights of Man. 

When I read that manuscript in the 
Carnavalet Museum, where it lay in 
its frame in the corner of a dark cab- 
inet, the yellowed page moved me 
deeply. Lit by a hundred lamps, its 
American counterpart lies on a fes- 
tive desk in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. It will forever remain a glory 
to the United States—as well as an 
obligation—that she produced that 
— thought a decade before Europe 
id. 

In 1925, when I visited the new 
Moscow for the first time, I would not 
have believed in such rapid progress, 
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A DOCUMENT for HUMANITY 


by 
EMIL LUDWIG 





“Humanity has a new light. It is 


the new Soviet Constitution.” 





such speedy victories—nineteen years 
is so short a time when we consider 
all the struggles the new idea had to 
undergo. What are the nationalistic 
effusions of other countries in com- 
parison to this document? Here, in 
146 articles, a nation of 170,000,000 
people is united in eleven unified re- 
publics. Even if nothing else had 
been done, this would have been a 
great accomplishment. 

It has awakened and united repub- 
lics whose names sound strange to us, 
peoples of whom we have rarely even 
heard. 

It is not Russia’s destiny that im- 
presses us in these pages: it is—and 
we say this with great feeling—the 
destiny of a new humanity that is be- 
ing built there. Out of the masterful 
structure of these twelve chapters 
there emerges the plan of the future 
world. 

Article 3: All power in the USSR 
belongs to the toilers of the town and 
country as represented by the Soviets of 
Toilers’ Deputies. 

Article 4: The economic basis of the 
USSR consists in the socialist ownership 


of the implements and means of produc- 
tion. 


This asserts the abolition of the ex- 


ploitation of man by man. 

Article 6: The land, its deposits, waters, 
forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, 
water and air transport, banks, means of 
communication, agricultural holdings, ... 
are state property, that is, the property of 
the whole people. 

Article 10: The personal ownership by 
citizens of their income from work and 
savings, home and auxiliary household 
economy ... will be protected by law. 


All this was put into thousands of 
pamphlets; it could be read in hun- 
dreds of scholarly books. It consti- 
tuted the demand and the promise of 
a more equitable future. Millions who 
long cherished this hope have de- 
parted, leaving the vision to their de- 
scendents. Now, compressed into this 
set of numbered articles, that vision 
is embodied anew, without commen- 
tary. 

The work of the thinker for a hun- 
dred years and of the revolutionary 
for twenty years lie within these new 
words: “The abolition of exploita- 
tion of man by man.” 

The two historical forerunners of 
this spirit, Plato and the Essenes 
(Early Christians) taught the com- 









mon ownership of the necessities only. 
Both remained far from a solution. 
For, Plato’s idea required an aristoc- 
racy to think for the masses; while 
the Early Christians, on the other 
hand, did not consider who was to 
produce their communal food and 
clothing. Now, for the first time, com- 
mon possessions form the basis for 
such production. 

Even more inspiring are the state- 
ments about the rights of citizens, 
statements which are used, in other 
countries, to heap lavish praise on 


non-existant heroes. 

Article 118: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to work. ... The right to work 
is insured by the absence of economic 
crises and the abolition of unemployment. 

Article 119: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to rest. ... This right is assured 
by the reduction of the working day to 
seven hours... by the establishment of 
annual vacations with pay and by the 
wide network of sanatoriums, rest homes 
and clubs for the accommodation of the 
toilers. 

Article 120: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to material security in old age 
and in case of sickness. ... 

Article 121: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to education. . . . This is in- 
sured by universal compulsory education, 
free of charge, including academic train- 
ing as well. ... 

Article 122: Women in the USSR are 
accorded equal rights with men in all 
fields of economic, state, cultural, social 
and political life.... 

Article 123: The equality of the rights 
of citizens of the USSR, irrespective of 
their nationality or race, in all fields, is 
an immutable law. Any direct or indirect 
restriction of these rights, or the estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for citizens on account of the race or 
nationality to which they belong, as well 
as any propagation of racial or national 
exceptionalism or hated and contempt, is 
punishable by law. 

Article 124: To insure to citizens free- 
dom of conscience, the church in the 
USSR is separated from the state, and 
the school from the church. Freedom to 
perform religious rites and freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda is recognized 
for all citizens. 

Article 125: Citizens are guaranteed: 
Freedom of speech; freedom of the press; 
freedom of assembly and meetings; free- 
dom of street processions and demon- 
strations. 

These rights are insured by placing at 
the disposal of the toilers and their or- 
ganizations printing presses, supplies of 
paper, public buildings and means of 
communication. ... 

Article 133: The defense of the Father- 
land is the sacred duty of every citizen 
of the USSR.... 

And all this is not the playful whim 
of philanthropists, but the successful 
completion of a twenty-year struggle 
by the most oppressed against a world 


(Continued on page 34) 











Wi a short space of time, 
science in general and Soviet 
science in particular has lost two 
giants; two men whose contributions 
to human knowledge represent dis- 
tinct milestones in the march of sci- 
entific progress. A few months ago 
Pavlov died, and on the 15th of July 
Alexander Petrovich Karpinsky passed 
away at the age of 89. 

At the time of the November 
revolution Karpinsky was al- 
ready a man of 70; univer- 
sally acclaimed as _ Russia’s 
greatest geologist and as one 
of the handful of men who may 
be considered to be the found- 
ers of the science of geology. 
Less known than Pavlov to the 
large masses of people in the 
outside world, he was widely 
honored by the men of science 
in all parts of the globe. 

Despite his age and achieve- 
ments Karpinsky accepted the 
revolution as the greatest chal- 
lenge to his calling as a teacher 
and scientist. In his ripe old 
age, this “Father of Russian 
Geology” became the parent of 
another offspring—Soviet geol- 
ogy; the inspirer, advisor and 
coordinator of the tremendous 
achievements of the Soviet 
Union in the study of the for- 
mation of its soil. He foresaw 
during the period of civil war 
and economic disorganization 
that the revolution would ulti- 
mately create limitless oppor- 
tunities for the application of 
his life-work—and in that he 
was not mistaken. Elected to 
the post of president of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1917, he re- 
tained it until the day of his death. 
He also retained until his last breath 
the enthusiasm, the creative joy, 
which have made him the best beloved 
of Soviet scientists. 

Scientific workers, students, work- 
ers, children, constantly saw this 
small, white-haired, boyish old man 
in their midst, talking, advising or 
merely watching. He loved to mingle 
with the representatives of the masses 
at the congresses of the Soviets, an- 
swer their questions and discuss their 
problems and plans. He loved espe- 
cially to spend his time with school 
children and adolescents in whose 
presence he became particularly ten- 
der. Not to speak, of course, of the 
young scientists who always turned 
to him when perplexed by a problem. 
He was in turn rewarded with rever- 
ence and affection by all sections of 
the Soviet nation. 
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THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN GEOLOGY 


by WILLIAM REZNIKOFF 


Alexander Petrovich was born on 
January 7, 1847, in the family of a 
mining engineer at the Bogoslavsk 
metallurgical plant in the Urals. 
After graduating in 1886 from the 
Petersburg Mining Institute he re- 
turned to the Urals where he began 
his practical and scientific activity. 
In 1868, after presenting a thesis for 


Alexander Petrovich Karpinsky 


his diploma to the Petersburg Mining 
Institute, Karpinsky was appointed 
assistant professor of geology and 
was soon thereafter elected to the 
geology chair. He was one of the 
founders of the Geological Committee 
formed in 1882, and for eighteen 
years, beginning with 1885, was its 
director and later honorary director. 

February 7th of this year marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the election 
of Karpinsky to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He was also honorary aca- 
demician and corresponding member 
of many scientific academies in Europe 
and America, including those of 
Rome, Bologna, Brussels, Goettingen, 
Philadelphia and Munich, and member 
of many geological and other scien- 
tific societies both in the Soviet Union 
and abroad. 

The results of Karpinsky’s re- 
searches are contained in about 300 
major works. He devoted many years 





of his scientific activity to an exten- 
sive investigation of the geological 
structure of the eastern slope of the 
Urals, and was the first to present a 
geological picture of the whole Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union. He 
discovered a new stage—the Artin- 
skian stage of the Permian system. 
The extensive oil fields of Ishimba- 
yevo, which form a second oil 
base of the Soviet Union, were 
recently discovered to be in 
this stage of geological evolu- 
tion. Together with his suc- 
cessor, Academician Cherni- 
shov, he has ascertained and 
determined the _ stratigraphy 
and tectonics of the Urals 
which formed the basis of the 
large scale industry now being 
developed there. 

Karpinsky’s interest in the 
life of his country was as mani- 
fold as the country itself. He 
continued his scientific work in 
addition to directing the work 
of the Academy of Sciences 
during the last years of his life. 
In 1932 he took part in an 
academy session in the Urals, 
and in the summer of 1933 he 
made a trip to the northern 
territory to make personal ob- 
servations. 

Beyond his scientific contrib- 
utions Karpinsky was respected 
and loved by the Soviet people 
because he represented the per- 
fect blending of the traditional 
scientist with the Soviet con- 
ception of the place of science 
in society. A product of the old 
world, he followed in an honest 
and forthright manner the dic- 
tates of his scientific and moral con- 
science along the doubly creative 
paths of a Socialist world. 

His contributions to problems of 
statecraft won him special recogni- 
tion in that field as well as in his 
own field of science. At the Seventh 
Congress of Soviets, in 1935, Karpin- 
sky was elected a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR. 

A true scientist—he was a genuine 
democrat. As such he was a worker 
in the field of science and felt his kin- 
ship to those who labored in all other 
fields of social enterprise. As a scien- 
tist he loved truth; he loved science 
as the source of truth and the Soviet 
Union as the only society built on 
science and truth and justice. The 
Soviet Union has lost in Karpinsky 
a great scientist and a great patriot; 
the world of science has lost one of 
its noblest colleagues. 
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HE flight of Sigismund Levanev- 

sky and Victor Levchenko from 
Los Angeles through the sub-polar 
regions to Moscow is a fine example 
of what Soviet Russia is doing in the 
way of arctic exploration. 

At the same time that their mono- 
plane droned above the ice-pack, a 
fleet of ice-breakers, whalers and 
steamers, was ploughing cold waters, 
nudging through ice, charting routes, 
exploring the white spots of the map 
and carrying supplies to men sta- 
tioned in arctic outposts. Other air- 
planes were flying out over the Arctic 
Sea along the 5,000-mile front of the 
Siberian coast. 

Levanevsky’s flight was organized 
by the Great Northern Sea Route, 
which is the name of the Soviet insti- 
tution founded to explore and develop 
the arctic waters at the top of the 
world. 

In San Francisco, where the flyers 
paused on their way north from Los 
Angeles, Levanevsky explained the 
purpose of the flight. He was eating 
cheese cakes, sliced sausage and other 
Russian tidbits at the Soviet Con- 
sulate. 

“We aren’t out to make a record 
this time,” he said. ‘The purpose of 
this flight is purely scientific. Our 
ship is crammed with all kinds of in- 
struments and devices to study mete- 
orological and flying conditions in the 
arctic. Our flight is only part of a 
vast program which will make the 
mysterious arctic just as familiar to 
us as our own city streets.” 

Levanevsky got so interested in 
talking about arctic flying that his 
fork, loaded with a bite of cheese 
cake, stayed poised half-way to his 
mouth. Levchenko, the younger man, 
seemed rather bashful with a bunch 
of hard-boiled American reporters 
looking at him. He let his partner do 
the talking and applied himself to the 
food. 

Levanevsky said the flight would be 
taken in easy stages. First up the 
coast to Alaska, then across Alaska 
and over to Cape Welland at the ex- 
treme tip of Siberia. After that along 
the Siberian coast for a couple of 
thousand miles. From here they would 
cut across land to Krasnoyarsk, which 
is about half way across Siberia on 
the trans-Siberian railroad. At Kras- 
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noyarsk they intended to put wheels 
on their airplane, which was equipped 
with pontoons for the major part of 
the flight, and fly on to Moscow, where 
they will be back home again with a 
wealth of data for future arctic flying. 

The airplane they are flying is 
American, a Vultee bomber with en- 
closed cockpit and a Wright 890- 
horsepower Cyclone motor. They 
wanted to make the flight from this 
side. Rather than send one of their 
own planes half-way around the world 
they preferred to use an American 
plane, the last word in aircraft design. 

On the plane are certain new de- 
vices for arctic flying, built especially 
to the Soviet flyers’ specifications, 
such as a kind of shutter over the 
motor. Inside the ship is a battery 
of instruments for recording every- 
thing possible, from the temperature 
to the intensity of static electricity. 
Some of the instruments were espe- 
cially made in Russia for the flight 
and brought over to America by the 
flyers. The other instruments are 
American, as well as the short-wave 
radio transmitter. 

About the radio Levanevsky said, 
“We don’t intend to use it much until 
we get over Soviet territory because 
we only know about enough English 
to order food in a restaurant. I would 
only inflict my English on the ether 
in case of an emergency.” 

During the conversation with re- 
porters it turned out that no pneu- 
matic boat was being taken along in 
case of a forced landing on the water. 
The only one that could be found 
weighed too much to be taken along. 
Asked if he didn’t think this was 
risky, Levanevsky said: 

“Oh, well, all polar flights are more 
or less risky at the present time. Our 
flight will help to take the risk out of 
it by gathering complete information 
on arctic flying conditions. Besides 
we don’t intend to have a forced land- 
ing. If the weather is foggy and 
stormy we can lie over and wait be- 
cause we have no fixed schedule or 
route.” 

They expected to take about three 
weeks to reach Moscow and to spend 
about 50 hours flying time on the way. 

The flight is not primarily to open 
an air route between the United 
States and Russia, but both flyers be- 


FLIGHT | 


by ROBIN KINKEAD 


America to Moscow 
along the top of the world 


lieved that the arctic route would be 
used in the near future for flights be- 
tween the two countries. The distance 
over the North Pole is much shorter 
than the circle around in the conven- 
tional way. 

Levanevsky said he wanted to fly 
over the pole this time but that 
weather conditions up there would not 
permit. In the summer of 1935, he 
started on a non-stop flight from Mos- 
cow to San Francisco in a straight 
line which would have taken him di- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HEN the industrial revolution 
came to Europe and America, the 
wheels of industry turned only as fast 
as the means for power to turn them 
was dug out of the earth. Today 
electricity, oil and gasoline supple- 
ment or supplant steam, but coal is 
still indispensable. And a country’s 
output of coal still speeds up or re- 
tards its industrial development. 

In the Russia of the Tsars mechan- 
ized industry was notoriously back- 
ward. Naturally, therefore, the pre- 
revolutionary coal mines were oper- 
ated by the most primitive methods 
and their output was negligible. But 
with the advent of Socialism, industry 
bounded forward and coal, essential 
to its progress, kept the pace. 

The history of coal in all other 
countries gives special significance to 
the development of mining in the 
Soviet Union. The story of coal has 
been written in grime and blood. 
From Manchester and Birmingham in 
England, to Bethlehem in Pennsyl- 
vania and Harlan County in Kentucky, 
mining towns have meant mean 
streets, company owned houses, 
hunger, long hours and low wages, 
and those diseases of the pits: tuber- 
culosis and rheumatism. The advance 
of industry and mining took a heavy 
toll of human life and suffering. The 
black pall of coal dust shut off sun- 
shine and hope from mining families 
everywhere. Even in boom times the 
pall could not be wholly lifted by 
union struggles and bitter strikes. 
With the crisis of 1929 it was further 
darkened by the “over-production”’ 
that left whole communities jobless 
and stranded. 

In the Soviet Union the proletarian 
revolution preceded industrial revolu- 
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tion. The new machines and growing 
industries belong to the workers, who 
build for their own needs rather than 
for the profits of capitalists. The re- 
sult for mines and miners is some- 
thing new in human history. Here, 
for the first time, we see the output of 
coal growing by millions of tons each 
year, with equally spectacular benefits 
to those who produce it. 

The tempo of increasing production 
of coal has gathered speed with the 
strengthening of socialist development 
in all fields of industry. In the Don- 
bas fields production was 2,200,000 
tons in December, 1913. The war and 
the period of foreign intervention 
drove it even lower. By December of 
1925 it had recovered only to 1,600,- 
000 tons. But by December of 1935 
the Donbas miners were digging out 
7,125,000 tons of coal. For the whole 
of the Soviet Union the output of coal 
in 1935 was 355 per cent higher than 
in 1913. Characteristically, the coal 
fields which were most backward un- 
der Tsarism forged ahead even more 
rapidly than the average under the 
impetus of socialist stimulations. For 
instance, in the Moscow coal basin 
1935 showed an advance of 872 per 
cent over 1913, and in the Kuznetsk 
basin production reached 772 per cent 
of the 1913 output. 

But, although in the whole of the 
Soviet Union the production of coal 
has more than trebled since 1913, 
there is no talk of “too much” coal. 
The plans for 1936 call for a further 
increase of 20 per cent over 1935—a 
total of 131,500,000 tons. And these 
plans are well on the way to being 
carried out. 

The advance in production was 
brought about by steadily advancing 








SOVIET MINES AND MINERS 
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mechanization of the mines, and by 
a great increase in the numbers of 
miners employed. Before the world 
war coal was mined only by hand, and 
pits were primitive and old fashioned. 
But by 1933 70.5 per cent of the coal 
produced was mined by machinery. In 
1936 the percentage will reach 85.9 
per cent, and at this rate complete 
mechanization is not far off. Soon the 
Donbas coal fields will surpass the 
most advanced coal fields of the world 
in mechanization. 

Mechanization and rationalization, 
with their increases in labor produc- 
tivity, have not meant a decrease in 
the numbers of miners at work. On 
the contrary, in the Soviet Union the 
demand for more and more miners is 
growing with the demand for still 
more coal. All the coal fields in the 
Soviet Union employed only 190,000 
miners in 1913. By 1935 the number 
had reached 690,000. The introduc- 
tion of machinery and socialist incen- 
tives to better work greatly increased 
the productivity of this growing army 
of miners. In the last five years 
miners in the Donbas increased their 
productivity by 40 per cent, and in 
the other coal fields by 56 per cent. 
Donbas miners are 66 per cent ahead 
of their pre-war productivity. 

The Stakhanov movement has sent 
the productivity of miners climbing 
even higher and opportunities for 
learning better techniques and better 
organization of work are adding to the 
number of Stakhanovite miners. 

In capitalist countries rationaliza- 
tion and new machinery have meant 
not only growing unemployment, but 
also speed-up and lowered wages. But 
in the Soviet Union mine wages have 
risen with production. In the Donbas 
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coal fields a hewer under the Tsar 
earned 1 ruble 32 kopeks a shift. Ac- 
cording to statistics of Professor 
Boris Markus, submitted to the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Geneva in 
1935, the average wages of Soviet in- 
dustrial workers, including mine- 
workers, amounted to 25 rubles a 
month in 1913. Struggling against 
all the early difficulties in the period 
after the war, workers were not able 
immediately to raise their wages. In 
1924 the average monthly wage—in 
gold rubles—had reached only about 
70 per cent of the 1913 buying capa- 
city. But by 1925 real wages had more 
than doubled the pre-war level. By 
1935 the average January wage of all 
workers in the Donbas fields, surface 
workers as well as coal-getters and 
apprentices, was 221.61 rubles. In 
January 1936 Donbas miners had a 
wage increase of between 24 and 37 
per cent over the previous year. But 
even this tremendous increase does 
not tell the whole story, for in the 
same year prices of the most impor- 
tant commodities bought by miners 
every day were lowered again and 
again, and not only year by year, but 
month by month the Soviet miner sees 
his pay-check grow. The Stakhano- 
vite movement has brought wage in- 
creases to all workers in all categories. 

These wages are, however, only a 
part of the returns the Soviet miner 
gets for his work. No deductions are 
made from wages for insurance 
(health insurance, old age pensions 
and insurance against accidents). 
Rent is only a small item in the 
miner’s budget. He has no expense 
at all for special working clothes, as 
the mine administration is required to 
supply all miners with “professional 
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clothes.” Before the revolution no 
vacations were given to miners. Now 
all coal-getters have a month’s vaca- 
tion and all young workers, whether 
surface workers or coal-getters, also 
get a month’s vacation. All adult sur- 
face workers have a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion each year. Not only does the 
Soviet miner draw full pay while on 
his vacation, but he can spend his 
holiday in a summer resort or rest 
house free of charge. 

Important as wages are to workers 
everywhere, hours and conditions of 
work have been among the necessities 
of life for which miners have fought 
and laid down their lives. Miners in 
the Soviet Union have their working 
hours set by the law of the govern- 
ment under which they live. The 
USSR has decreed a general working 
day of seven hours. But where work 
is recognized as especially dangerous 
or wearing, the time has been cut to 
six hours. Thus all coal-getters in the 
Soviet Union work only six hours, in- 
cluding the time for descending and 
getting out of the mine. Dead wood 
hewers, coal hewers, timbering hew- 
ers, explosive workers, hewers work- 
ing with pneumatic hammers, coal 
cutter operators and all others work- 
ing directly as coal-getters or in tim- 
bering galleries and drifts, as well as 








trolley pushers, apprentice hewers and 
locomotive drivers, also work only six 
hours. The same shortened working 
day is in force for those employed in 
wet or humid pits, or in galleries or 
drifts with a high temperature. Only 
a very small percentage of workers— 
such as brake operators and winchmen 
on cable railways, or those working in 
galleries where the air is absolutely 
fresh, are permitted to work seven 
hours, time going and coming from 
the mine included. Even among sur- 
face workers there are many tasks for 
which Soviet law sets a six hour limit. 
Wherever working conditions allow no 
interruption of work, or where the 
temperature is uncomfortably high, 
the six hour shift prevails. 

The shorter working day and an- 
nual vacations are but a small part of 
the Soviet Union’s care for the health 
and safety of miners. Opportunities 
for rest and recuperation are impor- 
tant in guarding against those 
diseases of miners, “bone-ache” and 
“coal lung.” But rheumatism and tu- 
berculosis cannot be routed by rest 
alone. The Soviet government has 
established two special institutes 
whose sole job is to watch over the 
health of coal miners, investigate the 
pits, and study the diseases that are 
(Continued on page 27) 
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ARMENIA 


Land of Contrasts 


N a small building in Erivan crafts- 

men weave rugs—vividly colored 
Armenian rugs in fanciful designs. 
This is still the art of old Armenia. 
New Soviet Armenia applies its skill 
not to humble handicrafts, 
but to modern industrial 
plants, to huge electric power 
stations, to chemical looms, 
to mechanized farming. You 
still hear in Soviet Armenia 
the plaintive songs of the past 
—hbut only as a tradition. You 
still see in Armenian cities 
narrow crooked streets, mud 
huts, ox carts and donkeys 
prodded by exotically dressed 
drivers—but these are rapidly 
giving way to modern apart- 
ment houses, automobiles, 
people in modern dress, proud 
in the knowledge that they 
are building a happier life 
than their fathers dared to 
dream of. 

I came to Kirovakan on a 
visit to Markaryan, the direc- 
tor of the Kirovakan Chemi- 
cal Works. His six-year-old 
son, Edic, greeted me in Rus- 
sian: ‘Where do you come 
from, uncle?” —“From dis- 
tant America’’—I said. Edic 
turned to his mother—‘he is 
not a White?” he asked. His 
mother reassured him and we be- 
came friends. But the memory of 
the Whites, of the Tsarist oppressors 
and their allies, the Dashnaks (the 
Mauserists, as they were known 
here), is too bitter, the hate against 
them too deep, even for the young 
children to escape it. Armenia 
joined the Soviet Union in 1921— 
an impoverished, wretched and all 
but decimated people. The Dashnaks 
left death and ruin in their wake. 
The people had a terrific struggle to 
get on their feet. Today in 15 years 
of Soviet rule, the population has 
nearly doubled (1,200,000 against 
700,000), industrial output has in- 
creased tenfold. Erivan, from a pro- 
vincial town of 30,000 has become the 
capital of a state, with 150,000 inhabi- 
tants, with important industries, uni- 
versities, colleges, an opera house, a 
fine library and museum—a city to be 
proud of. 

Armenia (29,653 square kilomet- 
ers) is rich in metal and minerals— 
copper, silver, molybdenum, marble, 
lime—and enormous water power re- 


- sources necessary for industry. Cop- 


per mining and smelting, the produc- 
tion of carbide and cyanamid, and the 
plant now in course of construction 
for the production of sovpren (syn- 
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Armenia—Old and New 


thetic rubber), are the important in- 
dustries of the present day. There is 
quite a textile industry, with plants 
in Leninakan and Erivan, silk produc- 
tion, meat and fruit packing, leather, 
tobacco, winemaking, etc. Power de- 
velopment, however, takes first place. 
Armenia’s mountain lake, Lake Sevan, 
6,000 feet altitude, is the largest 
mountain lake in the world—72.5 km. 
long, 37.5 km. wide; the depth is 150 
to 350 feet. By lowering the surface 
of the lake 150 feet through appropri- 
ate channels, enough water can be ob- 
tained to produce 2 billion h.p., as well 
as to irrigate the desert land nearby— 
400,000 acres in the province of Sar- 
darabad alone. This ambitious pro- 
ject, so interesting from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, is known as the Sev- 
an-Langa Cascade development. It 
contemplates the erection of ten 
power stations between now and 
1948; the first of these, Kanakirges, 
is already in operation, with a capa- 
city of 88,000 kw. 

Soviet Armenia is a country literal- 
ly rich in milk and honey. Armenian 
butter, cheese, honey, wine, are justly 
famous throughout the Soviet Union. 
It is 80 percent collectivized; it has 
over a thousand kolhozi (collectives) 
large and small (in the mountain 
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areas), of which half are served by 
Machine Tractor Stations. Several 
large state farms (sovhozi) grow 
grapes, fruit, beet-sugar, wheat. Col- 
lective farmers are so well off, that 
few of them are willing to 
work in factories. A consid- 
erable labor shortage exists 
despite the growth in the 
number of industrial workers 
and employees from 42,000 in 
1928 to 106,000 in 1935, and 
despite the high wages—2,600 
rubles average, in 1935. 

In the matter of education, 
Soviet Armenia is making 
tremendous strides; nearly 
half the state budget is de- 
voted to education and the 
care of children. From a peo- 
ple 73.7 percent illiterate in 
1922, only 6.3 percent illiter- 
ate were registered in 1935. 
Schools provide facilities for 
303,000 students between the 
ages of 5 and 24, there are 
37 colleges and universities 
and 47 faculties and techni- 
cums, with 16,000 students. 
Native engineers, chemists, 
physicians, architects, musi- 
cians and artists lead in the 
cultural and economic life of 
the country. The vast im- 
provement in living conditions 
and education is shown in the mortal- 
ity statistics of Armenia: 

Births Deaths Increase 
(per thousand of population) 
1901-1914, average 


for 14 years: 34 21 13 
1923-1935, average 
for 13 years: 47 15 32 


Erivan is a city of contrasts. Sur- 
rounded by snowcapped mountains, it 
basks in the sun the best part of the 
year—30 miles away, over the Turk- 
ish border, rises Mount Ararat, the 
biblical cradle of civilization. On the 
Armenian side is Mount Aragaz (over 
12,000 feet high). The eternal snow 
glistens in the sun. The city itself 
has an altitude of 3,000 feet. Its main 
street is straight and wide, with ariki 
(open gutters) to cool it, and lined 
with modern stores, handsome new 
buildings, theatres. The side streets 
are narrow, unpaved, with mud fences 
which hide ancient, cave-like homes, 
and miniature courts with the inevi- 


table water jugs and donkeys. But | 


the new is rapidly pushing out the old. 
And when the dream of Armenia’s 
great architect and builder—aA. I. 
Tamanyan—is realized, Erivan will 
become an earthly paradise, which it 
should be, because of its location and 
(Continued on page 25) 
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On the way to a Soviet factory school 


N September 1st the doors of 4,300 new schools, built dur- 

ing the past year, will open to receive the Soviet children 
returning from the camps and resorts where they have spent 
their summer. Over 27,000,000 youngsters will enter these and 
the thousands of other schools that now insure education to 
all children in the USSR, without any exception. 

These schools are spread in a great network throughout the 
land. There is no longer any farm section, no matter how 
thinly populated, where there is not a school easily accessible 
for all the children. There is no section left either in any of 
those parts of Central Asia where literate persons made up less 
than one per cent of the population before the revolution, or in 
remote settlements of the Far North where schools were un- 
heard of before, that has not now schools for everyone. 

This fall almost a million young people will enter the techni- 
cums where they will get specialized training for work in indus- 
try, medicine, agriculture, music, art—whatever field they 
choose. Thousands of others will enter the factory apprentice 
schools where they will learn to become skilled workers in the 
trade of their choosing, combining theoretical work with prac- 
tice in production, and continuing their general education, too. 
And still other thousands of those who have already been work- 
ing in industry or agriculture, will leave their benches and their 
plows and enter the workers’ faculties where they will be 
prepared in special three-year courses for the higher education 
they had not the opportunity to prepare for previously. 

Over half a million students will enter the colleges and higher 
technical institutes this year—more than four times as many 
as were given the opportunity for higher education in Tsarist 
days. They will receive government stipends to take care of 
their living expenses and other needs while they study. Jobs 
will be waiting for all of them when they graduate, for the 
Soviet Union can use many thousands more people in every 
field than are now available. In the earlier years the need for 
technicians and engineers was so great that graduates from 
the colleges and technical schools were usually given responsible 
Positions at once. Now that this situation is eased somewhat 
& new system is being inaugurated. Graduates will be started 
In lower positions, and will be able to work themselves up to 
the top only as they have mastered each phase of the work. 
They will be moved up quickly from one grade of work to the 
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The New 
School Year Opens 


by ALICE NEWTON 


next, there will be no question of highly trained people being 
detained in jobs requiring less skill. But this system will insure 
that the higher technical personnel will have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of all the practical details in any enterprise. 

The proposed new Soviet Constitution guarantees the right to 
education, including higher education, to all its people. This is 
no vague hope for the future. Already primary education is 
universal and compulsory. In the cities compulsory education 
extends through seven years, and the next step will be to make 
ten-year education, and then higher school education, universal 
too. In the country districts compulsory education will be 
extended through seven years and still higher as fast as schools 
can be built to accommodate all the students. 

The right to higher education for everyone has already be- 
come a fact. In June a decree was issued providing that all 
citizens of the Soviet Union between the ages of 17 and 35 
who have graduated from a complete secondary school and 
have passed the entrance examinations for higher schools, have 
the right to enter the colleges and higher technical institutions. 
Those who have finished with the mark of “excellent” in the 
basic subjects and nothing lower than “good” in others, may 
enter without examinations. 

Before there were sufficient accommodations in the higher 
educational institutions for everyone, preference was given to 
children of workers and peasants. During the past year, how- 
ever, all restrictions on entry into college because of social 
origin have been removed. Higher education is available to all 
who desire it, and in whatever field, the proper degree of prep- 
aration being the only qualification. 

This year finds the schools and colleges throughout the Soviet 
Union in better shape than ever before. After the lessons 
learned during the years of experimentation, when progressive 
educational ideas from all over the world were tried out, in 
scme cases with deplorable effects, stable programs of study 
have now been worked out embodying the best in the new and 
old systems. Soviet youth are receiving a solid grounding in all 
the basic subjects necessary for the development of a well- 
rounded human being in schools that are in no way separated 
from life but play a close and vital part in this great era of 
socialist construction. And the manifold and increasing edu- 


cational opportunities for the whole population offer richer cul- 
tural life to young and old alike. 
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‘ 
“I gazed through the window of the train, 
full of both terror and joy to see that we had 
so many fields, woods, rivers, lakes, cities, 
villages.” 


returned from work. There was no one at home. 

My husband had gone to look after the flock, the 
children were still at school. I had hardly had time to 
change my clothes and tidy myself up, when I heard foot- 
steps in the passageway, and my brigadier* entered the 
room. For some reason his eyes sparkled with joy and ex- 
citement. 

“Nu, Ibakul,” he said “Get ready to go to Moscow!” 

I thought the brigadier was laughing at me. This made 
me angry, and I answered: 

“T’ve had plenty of grief and ridicule in my life—” 

“Don’t be silly, Ibakul!’’, exclaimed the brigadier, seiz- 
ing me by the hand, ‘“‘Who would think now of laughing at 
you, our best udarnitsa, whom the kolhoz has decided to 
send to Moscow? They have just now passed a resolution 
about it, and I have come to tell you.” 

The brigadier was perfectly serious, it was impossible 
not to believe him. And because I knew now that he was 
not joking, my heart stopped beating, and beads of sweat 
stood on my forehead. For some reason I thought that if 
I went to Moscow I should never come back to the kolhoz 
again. So I said: 

“T shall never go!” 

Then the brigadier silently took me by the shoulders 
and led me to the other room, to the looking glass (the 
kolhoz had already given me a house with two large, light 
rooms for my work as an udarnitsa). 

“Look, how the idea of Moscow has frightened you!”, 
he said, laughing merrily and heartily. “What an odd 
creature you are, Ibakul—who is there now who does not 
want to go to Moscow?” 

I grew ashamed of my shyness and uncouthness, and I 
decided to go. 

For five days our train whirled along to Moscow. Every 
day trom morning to night I gazed through the window of 
the train, full of both terror and joy to see that we had so 
many fields, woods, rivers, lakes, cities, villages. At last, 


ID USK had descended on the kolhoz fields. I had just 


*The workers on a collective farm are divided into groups or brigades and 
the group leaders are known as “‘brigadiers.”’ 
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“The Land 
of the Sun” 


The story of a Kazak woman, Ibakul Karakulova, 
from a cotton-growing collective of the steppes of 
far-away Kazakstan, and of what befell her in 
Moscow when she, a woman completely illiterate 
a few years ago and whose face was always veiled 
in. public, was chosen by her comrades to go there 
to a conference of collective farm workers. This 
is the account of her trip as she told it to Askarom 
Tok Mahomet, a Kazak journalist. 


there was Moscow shining in the sun before us, as if ina 
fairy tale. Sparkling with roofs and houses, domes and 
towers, she flew to meet the train. I could not take my 
eyes away—lI hunted for the largest house of all, where 
our own Stalin lives. 

The train stopped before the rosy building of the station, 
inside of which we could put our whole collective, with all 
its houses and all our cattle. On the platform hundreds 
of people were standing, watching the train, waiting for 
someone. We, women, and there were a lot of us, seeing 
them there, whispered to one another: 

“What are all these people here for? Who are they 
expecting ?” 

Our leaders, Bekbolat and Baubek, who came with us 
all the way from Kazakstan, heard our questions, and 
said: 

“It’s you they’ve come to meet!” 

We did not believe them, and thought they were making 
fun of us. We were about to take offence, but before we 
could say more, the people who were waiting there—dele- 
gations of Moscow workers and representatives of the 
government, surrounded us, greeted us warmly, and then 
led us through the station and started to put us into dif- 
ferent machines. And they put the women in the very 
best places. The women were embarrassed, and according 
to the Kazak custom, held their fingers before their faces, 
and tried to withdraw as far as possible into the corners 
of the machines. I also started to look for a corner in the 
machine where I could hide and not be noticed. But a big 
worker took hold of me, very carefully, as if I were his 
sister, and tried to put me next to the chauffeur, where 
the important directors usually sit. I was ashamed, be- 
cause I did not deserve anything like this. But the big 
worker, laughing, insisted on it. 

The machines went one after another in a long ribbon 
down the street. The street was even, smooth, and shone 
like glass. The houses were large and high, their roofs 
touching the sky. I sat in the front of the machine, I 
looked around me, and thought to myself: 

“Thirty-eight years you have lived, Ibakul, humiliated 
yourself before the barons, borne and reared children, 
gathered cotton, without knowing who you were. And 
now ... look at yourself, at your joy and happiness, 
Ibakul!’’. I straightened up and raised my head higher, 
and then I saw that our machine was bearing down on 
people like a whirlwind, scattering them in different direc- 
tions along the street. 

“Oh, you’ll run over them, my dear!” I shouted, grab- 


bing the chauffeur by the hand. But he only looked at 3 


me and smiled condescendingly. My face grew red with 
shame. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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E arrived at the Lenin Agricul- 
tural commune, which is located 
about six hundred miles south of Mos- 
cow on the evening of a beautiful Au- 
gust day last summer. There were 
twenty-eight of us, students and pro- 
fessional men and women all bent on 
observation and study. We were driv- 
en to the farm from the station in a 
truck and motor car. The country 
through which we rode reminds one 
a great deal of the Canadian west 
or the prairies of the Middle Western 
states. It was harvest time and we 
passed dozens of threshing machines 
all busy getting in the crop. 

An agricultural commune, it should 
be explained, is a group of people liv- 
ing together and engaged in a com- 
mon farming enterprise. They have 
pulled down their fences and pooled 
their resources. They run their farms 
through a committee of leaders whom 
they themselves have elected for the 
purpose. All share in the profits ac- 
cording to the amount and quality 
each has contributed to the harvest. 
The commune differs from the agri- 
cultural collective (kolhoz) which is 
the predominant form of agricultural 
organization in the Soviet Union, in 
that all land resources, equipment and 
livestock are pooled in the former, and 
the members usually live together in 
central houses and have a common 
dining room and household arrange- 
ments. In the kolhoz, in addition to 
the main land area which is operated 
by the entire collective, the families 
retain their individual households, 
have separate plots of ground for veg- 
etable and fruit raising, and own 
their own cows and small livestock. 

Arriving at the commune we were 
given our billets in the upstairs part 
of a sort of common hall, where meet- 
ings are held, and where movies are 
shown once or twice a week. The 
benches had been placed together in 
pairs and covered with mattresses and 
army blankets for our comfort. After 
depositing our grips we set out on a 
tour of exploration in ones or twos, 
or groups. We visited the piggery 
where eleven hundred pigs were being 
scientifically reared. It was feeding 
time, food was being conveyed on 
trolleys from a nearby building which 
was fitted with a steam cooker for 
preparing the food. The pigs were in 
litters of a dozen or less depending 
on the age and size of the pigs. On 
the post of each pen was a bulletin 
board containing a complete record 
of the lives of the pigs, their’ age, 
when weaned, the amount of food 
eaten, and the cost of food to date. 

From there we went to the cow 
barns. It was milking time. The 
sheds were clean and sanitary. Elec- 
tric lights provided ample illumina- 
tion. Women dressed in Russian 
smocks and short neat skirts and with 
white shawls neatly tucked around the 
head were doing the milking. Each 
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HARVEST TIME 


in the 


LENIN COMMUNE 
by 
REV. A. J. WILSON 


carried two pails. One held the milk 
and the other contained warm water 
into which some antiseptic had been 
placed. The udders were all washed 
in this before milking began. The 
cows were all carefully groomed and 
cleaned. The milking was done by 
hand, but in a way that was as hygi- 
enic as one would see in a most up-to- 
date dairy farm in this country. 

From there we went to see the 
horses. There were about 314 alto- 
gether, including the young colts. 
They were all well bred, though some- 
what lighter than we would see on the 
farms in this part of the world. 

We made one other inspection be- 
fore supper, and that was the new 
electric light plant of which the men 
were duly proud. It had been erected 
during the summer and had not been 
long in operation. It was run by a 
twenty-five horse power diesel engine, 
which in turn drove the generators 
that produced the electricity for the 
whole commune. 

For supper we hastened over to the 
dining-room, a large wooden building 
one story high, capable of seating 
about a hundred people. The meal 
consisted of meat, potatoes, excellent 
rye bread, and fresh butter, a huge 
plate of raspberries, with milk both 
for the berries and to drink. And of 
course there was tea in glasses—Rus- 
sian style—for all who wanted it. 


In the evening we wandered to the 
heart of the settlement where the 
People gathered in a little park for re- 
creation. There in the moonlight we 
watched the young people enjoying to 
the full the old Russian dances. In 
the park was a large circular platform, 
under a canopy in the centre an or- 
chestra of five pieces played as the 
young folk swirled around in a riot 
of aesthetic rhythm that would be 
hard to duplicate. Over from the 
dancing pavilion was a bowling green, 
where the older men and women 
bowled, or at least played a game sim- 
ilar to what we know as lawn bowl- 
ing. Those who were not engaged in 
some form of recreation stood around 
the pavilion and watched the dancers. 
Away off from the fields could be 
heard the calls of the men to the 
horses. For it was harvest time, and 
the regular eight-hour day was ex- 
tended to permit the crop to be 
threshed with the greatest dispatch. 

We were four days and four nights 
in and around the commune. During 
that time we had leisure to examine 
the whole place. We saw the mill cut- 
ting out lumber for the buildings; a 
brick kiln in which men and women 
were making bricks for new construc- 
tion in the settlement; the cheese fac- 
tory where the milk from the dairy 
was turned into delicious small 
cheeses; the tractor repair plant 
where mechanics were busy repairing 
the machinery of the commune; an 
apiary of about three hundred hives 
of bees, all housed in hives of the lat- 
est moveable frame type; the store 
which does thirty thousand rubles 
business a month; the four dormitor- 
ies where the people live; the school 
where the children are taught; and 
the kindergarden and creche where 

(Continued on page 31) 


Dinner in the fields during harvest time on a collective farm in the village of 
Vilshanka, Kiev Region 
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Don’t ._Boast, Comrades! 


Gregory Ordjonikidze, People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry, 


warns against overconfidence and discusses difficulties and shortcom- 
ings in one of the periodic conferences in which managers and workers 
come together to discuss their problems and exchange experiences. 


HE importance of not being 

satisfied with successes achieved, 
of frankly recognizing mistakes and 
learning from them, was the central 
point of a recent speech by Gregory 
Ordjonikidze, People’s Commissar for 
Heavy Industry, at a conference of 
directors and workers. This was in 
line with the policy of “self-criticism” 
which has been such an outstanding 
feature of the whole attitude of the 
Soviet state. So much so, in fact, that 
hostile critics have frequently found 
the Soviet press and the speeches of 
Soviet leaders their most fertile 
source of material for slanderous at- 


tacks. Thus, some months ago, we 
read reports to the effect that the 
Stakhanov movement had failed com- 
pletely. The American press played 
this up as big news, quoting figures to 
show how various industries had 
fallen behind their schedules, and so 
on. What had happened was simply 
this. After the first spectacular rises 
in production that accompanied the 
new and more efficient methods of 
work developed by the workers 
through the application of Stakhanov 
methods, it became apparent that 
production norms would have to be 
revised. The old norms were too low, 


Turbines at Dnieprostroy—Formerly imported from abroad, such turbines are now 
being made in Soviet factories. 
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the new norms achieved by certain 
outstanding workers were naturally 
too high to be introduced all at once 
for the less developed workers. A 
mean would have to be found. 

Accordingly, “Stakhanov Weeks” 
were organized in the different in- 
dustries. Experimental norms were 
established, to see what could be done 
on the new basis. In some cases, these 
norms proved to be too high; in some 
cases the Stakhanov methods had not 
yet been sufficiently mastered nor the 
movement well enough coordinated 
among the workers; in other cases 
heads had been turned by earlier suc- 
cesses and not enough effort was put 
forth to keep up the high standards. 
In general, however, production in 
every single industry was very much 
higher than it had been before Stak- 
hanov methods had been introduced, 
and increased wages accompanied in- 
creased production. In no sense did 
failure to achieve these experimental 
norms mean any failure of the Stak- 
hanov movement. It was merely a 
part of the general process of study- 
ing the possibilities and organizing 
the new creative forces that the Stak- 
hanov movement had released. 

Certainly many mistakes were re- 
vealed in the course of these Stakha- 
nov weeks. They were aired fully in 
the Soviet press, which spares no 
criticism of those who deserve it, any 
more than it stints its praise of those 
who do their work well. This open 
and vigorous discussion of errors has 
been one of the chief sources of the 
tremendous vitality with which the 
whole period of Socialist construction 
has been imbued. Furthermore, some 
leaders and workers see before them 
bright goals so far ahead of anything 
man has yet achieved that it staggers 
the imagination. They have a youth- 
ful sense that nothing is impossible, 
based on a realistic concept of the in- 
creasing extent to which man is con- 
quering nature through the develop- 
ment of science and technique. 

This attitude is very well exem- 
plified in the speech by Ordjonikidze 
referred to above. The conference at 
which the speech was made was one 
of those periodic gatherings in them- 
selves so typical of Soviet methods of 
work. Industrial managers and the 
foremost workers in different indus- 
tries, elected by their fellows, come 
together to exchange experiences, dis- 
cuss problems and shortcomings, map 
out plans for further progress. Gov- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PEACE— 


How Can We 
Achieve It? 


by SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


One of the world’s leading peace advocates outlines 
concrete steps toward collective action for secur- 
ity to be taken by the Brussels Peace Conference 


INCE Soviet Russia entered the 

League of Nations, and, by that 
fact, proclaimed her readiness to co- 
operate with non-Socialist states for 
the purpose of maintaining peace—so 
long as their object really is that; 
since both Germany and Japan have 
left the League, and Italy defied it, 
and since French internal policy has 
moved steadily towards the left, the 
whole problem of peace has changed 
in character. 

It is hardly an accident that Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy are either out- 
side the League or in opposition to it. 
All three, of course, are prepared to 
declare that they stand for “peace.” 
There never was a state yet that was 
not ready to pronounce itself favor- 
able to “peace,” peace on condition, 
that is, that others shall accede to all 
its claims and agree to everything it 
may demand; and on condition that it 
alone shall be judge, in dispute with 
others, of what its own rights are and 
how those disputes shall be settled. 

But membership of the League de- 
mands—and should increasingly and 
with greater definiteness demand— 
abandonment of that conception of the 
conditions of peace. Agreement to 
submit disputes to some form of third 
party judgment—arbitration court, 
what you will—is the basis not only 
of peace but of all organized society. 

If each were his own judge of his 
own rights, if every man claimed the 
privilege of driving his car as he liked, 
there could be no security for anyone 
else using the road. This principle of 
anarchy would doom any gociety to 
destruction. 

Although few men believe in an- 
archy as a working principle between 
individuals, many nations believe in it 
as the ideal principle of international 
life. One listens to discussions as to 
whether Hitler is “sincere” in his de- 
clared desires for peace. No question 
could be more meaningless. The 
trouble is that he is entirely sincere. 

He believes that he has a divin» 
mission to create a Nordic-governed 
world from which Jews by some magic 
Shall have been eliminated, Commu- 
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nism destroyed, the Soviet Union par- 
titioned, and the Nazis free to decide 
what other territories shall be in- 
cluded in the area under their govern- 
ment. And Hitler passionately desires 
a peace that would allow unopposed 
pursuit of this policy clearly, in his 
view, indispensable for the security of 
Nazi Germany. 

Now there is no chance that such a 
result would be accepted by the rest 
of the world without resistance, re- 
sistance by war. If I thought such a 
thing were possible, I for one would 
be almost disposed to urge it. 

But there is no such possibility. For 
when it came to the point the non- 
Nazi nations would fight. The choice 
before us is whether the non-Nazi 
states will make it clear beforehand, 
by combining in defence of a League 
policy, that aggression will be resist- 
ed, or whether they are to be taken 
one by one and destroyed separately. 

The former policy, if pursued with 
sagacity, will prevent war; the second 
will involve war, but futile war in 
which non-Nazi Europe may well be 
submerged. 

The elements of the former policy 
exist: Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, the Scan- 
dinavian and other of the lesser states 
have, all alike, common fears and com- 
mon interests. Even if the League did 
not exist, they would offer the basis of 
certain political and diplomatic co- 
operation of a defensive character, 
and would, by the natural drift of po- 
litical and diplomatic forces, tend to 
become allies. Their combined forces, 
even now, constitute a clear prepon- 
derance over the potentially hostile 
combination. 

Even if the League did not exist we 
should have to face this problem of 
defence, namely, that for the purpose 
of defence, we must have allies, and if 
humanly possible, avoid in our alliance 
creating these dangers which pro- 
voked the great war. 

To do that, to prevent any entente 
or alliance from assuming the pre-war 
type and provoking a counter-alliance 
on the other side, it should be quite 








clear that membership is open to all 
who care to join and accept the con- 
trolling conditions, namely: that mem- 
bers agree to accept third party judg- 
ment in disputes between themselves 
and others; that members fulfilling 
that condition, if attacked by another 
state not so fulfilling it, would be de- 
fended by that power of the whole 
group. An attack on one would be an 
attack on all. 

Such an alliance would be neither 
provocative nor encircling since any 
state that felt itself encircled or 
threatened by its power, could break 
the encirclement by joining the group. 

In contra-distinction to alliances of 
the older type it would not be asking 
for itself any right of security denied 
to others. It would be an alliance of 
states pledged among themselves to 
support the League principle as a pri- 
mary interest of each, seeking its own 
defence, open to enlargement by ac- 
cretion. It would mean, in effect, the 
creation of a nucleus League capable 
of developing into a real Society of 
Nations organized for common pro- 
tection. 

Is such a combination possible? The 
real purpose of the International Cam- 
paign for Peace, or to give it its 
French name, the Universal Assembly 
for Peace, the meeting of which takes 
place in Brussels in September, is to 
make such an alliance possible. 

It is an organization of all peoples 
and stands for four points. I give 
them in a re-arranged order thus: 

(1) Strengthening of the League of 
Nations for the prevention and stop- 
ping of war by the more effective or- 
ganization of collective security and 
mutual assistance. 

(2) Establishment within the 
framework of the League of Nations 
of effective machinery for remedying 
by peaceful means international con- 
ditions which might lead to war. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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INEFFORTS FOR WORLD PEACE 
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Carnival night in the Moscow Park of Culture and Rest—Sixty orchestras played for dancing and 100,000 masked merrymakers attended 


Soviet Parade 








by ALICE MARY PARENT 


T is the day for the great annual 
sports’ demonstration of the U. S. 
S. R. 

Moscow streets are shot with color. 

Two nights and days, by floodlights 
and sunlight, the preparations have 
been put into effect by hundreds of 
workers. 

Dawn of July 6, finds all in readi- 
ness as the people of Moscow, tourists 
and celebrants from miles around 
meet for one of the three great spec- 
tacles of the Russian year. 

More colorful than the Revolution 
demonstration in the late Fall because 
of the more clement weather, more 
alive than the May Day celebration 
because of the vigorous youth of the 
marchers, the Physical Culture parade 
is more than a parade—it is an ex- 
pression of youthful strength, in- 
finitely less significant for its date 
than for its display. 

A quarter of a million boys and 
girls are forming to represent their 
sports groups. They come singing up 
the streets to mass in the open spaces 
surrounding the Square. 

In the bright sunlight, their cos- 
tumes are blinding— bright reds, 
blues, greens. 

In the Red Square, Communists, 
visitors and Moscow officials—armed 
with tickets—file into the white stands 
flanking Lenin’s tomb. Above them on 
a projection of the red marble mauso- 
leum are seats for the officials. 

Just at 1 o’clock Stalin takes his 
seat behind banks of greenery with 
his fellow statesmen. Flags flutter as 
the great youth machine starts its 
military advance into the Square. 
Bands play. The parade is on! 

Left—right—left—right— 

Revolutionary mobs surged before 


20 


the Kremlin 19 years ago. Those great 
wide cobblestone spaces that are Mos- 
cow streets have had other echoes of 
determined marchers. Could they tell 
the difference? Can they recognize 
the youthful tread, and if they can, 
do they recognize the difference be- 
tween these steps, so confident and 
sturdy now, and the desperate steps 
of 1917? 

Left—right—left—right— 

Sun catches the tips of javelin 
spears born by a bronzed sports team 
in perfect formation as it enters the 
Square and passes the reviewing offi- 
cials. The leader straightens imper- 
ceptibly as his group reaches the spot 
directly in front of the reviewing 
stand. A hand shoots out — receives 
answering salutes. The group marches 
on. 

Girls this time. Brief red shorts and 
white bathing-suit tops—their natur- 
ally fair skin bronzed an even tan. 
Beautiful? Yes. Not the fair fragile 
Russian heroines of an aristocratic 
past but young Brunhildes of a glow- 
ing, active present. They have fast- 
ened paper flowers in wreaths around 
their heads. Tennis shoes and short 
red socks. 

Left—right—left—right— 

Waiting for its turn in the parade, 
a handball group breaks ranks. Some 
run to cover and for refreshments 
from a_ shaded fruit-juice stand. 
Others toss the ball back and forth. 
A stocky youth runs to a nearby 
group of girls, pulls one of them by 
the hand and begs visiting photog- 
raphers to take a picture of them. 
Probably these are around 17 years 
old. Probably their mothers and 
fathers work in the vast Soviet in- 
dustrialization program. Probably 


their home is crowded—they may even 
be living with other families in over- 
flowing housing projects until the con- 
struction program under way gives 
them their own home. Under the 18- 


‘ year age limit for work, they are un- 


doubtedly in school. 

Next year they will work—choosing 
their own fields. If after two years of 
working for the state in return for 
the ten years of schooling they have 
received from 8 to 18, they thirst for 
more education, a different field—they 
may go back to school. Probably at 
the moment they are most grateful for 
Soviet sports. Team consciousness— 
friendships —- competition — physical 
exercise. And they are glad to lend 
laughing faces and energetic bodies 
to the demonstration which is their 
day. 

Left—right—left—right— 

A tennis game progresses among 
the formed ranks. Marchers make 
space for a tennis court. Two carry a 
net over which a ball is in play. Not 
flashy tennis certainly—but tennis. 
Which, you hear, was not possible ten 
years ago. The game is a recent one 
for the masses of people. Russian- 
made tennis rackets mark a step for- 
ward in tennis progress. Loosely- 
strung, they are, complain outsiders, 
but available for the masses. 

Built up ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, a giant hockey stick is 
manned by a team of feminine players. 
They stand in perfect formation out- 
lined against the sky—or against the 
banks of green branches on the build- 
ing opposite—as their float moves 
slowly past the spectators. 

Now it’s a volley ball game in pro- 
gress. One team marches backwards 

(Continued on page 25) 
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FACTS and FIGURES 


TOTAL OUTPUT OF SOVIET IN- 
DUSTRY during the first six months 
of this year rose 33.7 per cent as 
compared with the same period of 
last year. The main divisions of the 
national economy showed the follow- 
ing increases: heavy industry—37.2 
per cent, light industry—33.9 per cent 
and the food industry—34.2 per cent. 


TWENTY MILLION PAIRS OF 
STOCKINGS will be manufactured in 
1937 by the Gorky Knitting Mills now 
being reconstructed. 


A WINDMILL ELECTRIC POWER 
STATION capable of generating 10,- 
000 kilowatts of power, is being con- 
structed on a mountain top, a mile 
high, in Ai-Petri, Crimea. The strong 
winds which blow in that region 
throughout the year will supply the 
motive power by means of two huge 
windmills, each connected to a genera- 
tor of 5000 kilowatt capacity. The 
project has been designed entirely by 
Soviet engineers and will be completed 
by the end of next year. 


TWO AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAYS 
which will compare favorably with the 
best in Europe and America, are being 
built by the Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs. The roads will connect three 
of the Union’s capitals—one Moscow- 
Kiev and the other Moscow-Minsk. 
The length of the highways is more 
than a thousand miles. They will be 
asphalt covered, will have a width of 
about 50 feet and all road and rail 
crossings will be eliminated. 


THE NEW “NORTH EXPRESS” re- 
cently put in service between Moscow 
and Paris will save travellers 15 hours 
each way. The train covers the dis- 
tance in 43 hours as compared with 
58 hours previously. 


150,000 MUSCOVITES have heard the 
opera “And Quiet Flows the Don” 
during the summer season at the Park 
of Culture and Rest. The music for 
the opera, based on the popular novel 
of the same name by Sholokhov, was 
written by the young Soviet composer 
Dzerzhinsky. 


In the Children’s City of the Park of Culture 
and Rest 
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A NEW HOTEL accommodating 220 
guests was recently opened in the 
workers’ city of the Gorky Automobile 
Works. The hostel offers all modern 
conveniences including a roof garden. 


2000 YOUNG LENINGRAD CON- 
SUMERS aired their complaints when 
they met in a conference with a repre- 
sentative of that city’s trading organ- 
ization. They criticized severely the 
quality and choice of toys sold by the 
local stores. The children were prom- 
ised that their grievances and sugges- 
tions will be taken into account by the 
trading officials. 


AN AMERICAN TYPE LUNCH 
ROOM AND SANDWICH SHOP will 
soon be opened in Moscow and will 
specialize in American foods. Ham- 
burgers, salads, sandwiches will be in- 
cluded in the menu. 


OVER 200 DESIGNS OF HOMES for 
collective farmers were submitted in a 
nationwide competition. The well-be- 
ing that has come with collectiviza- 
tion to millions of peasant households 
has created the need of a modern, 
comfortable dwelling to take the place 
of the mud and log huts at present so 
characteristic of the Soviet country- 
side. The proposed designs have taken 
into account the present and growing 
standard of living of the collective 
farmers as well as the cultural and 
geographical differences in the various 
republics and sections of the country. 


A NEW TYPE OF SERVICE is being 
offered by the Moscow postal authori- 
ties. Travelling letter carriers will be 
posted at the railroad stations to sell 
stamps, paper and envelopes, accept 
letters for mailing. In addition, a 
number of mail carriages will circu- 
late in the city operated by postal 
agents authorized to receive registered 
mail. 


MINSK, CAPITAL OF WHITE 
RUSSIA, will be entirely reconstructed 
according to a plan adopted by the 
Chief Planning Council of the Re- 
public. The plan has been mapped out 
for the next 25 years and proposes to 
make of Minsk the most beautiful city 
in the Western part of the Soviet 
Union. The immediate, 10-year plan 
of rebuilding, has been already begun. 


A MAJESTIC MEMORIAL TO A 
YOUNG BOY will be erected in the 
very center of Moscow, near the en- 
trance to the Red Square. The boy is 
Pavlik Morozov who fell a martyr to 
his devotion to duty in 1932 when he 
was killed by kulak thieves while 
guarding collective farm property. 








TWELVE MOVIE HOUSES are being 
built in as many villages in the Azov- 
Black Soil region. Two of them will 
have seating capacities of 600 each 
and will be equal to the best 
metropolitan cinema palaces. 


AN ALL-UNION FASHION SHOW 
opened in Moscow on July 13. In- 
cluded in the exhibit are 280 varieties 
of ladies’ footwear, 200 styles in men’s 
and women’s handkerchiefs, 125 dif- 
ferent types of neckwear, notions, ac- 
cessories, knitwear, etc. 


A MODEL FOOD SHOP FOR CHIL- 
DREN will soon be opened in Moscow 
by the chain organization “Gastro- 
nom.” Outstanding Soviet artists 
were invited to design the interior of 
the shop. The aim of the store is to 
provide, in addition to the foods bene- 
ficial to children, an atmosphere of 
beauty and congeniality, comfort and 
quick service. 


OVER 3 BILLION RUBLES were de- 
posited in savings banks by June of 
this year. This sum is one and a half 
times as large as that of last year at 
the same time. 


A REMARKABLE DROP IN CRIME 
in the Soviet Union is shown in the 
following figures cited by the Com- 
missariat of Justice. Taking the num- 
ber of political crimes committed in 
1933 as 100, the first half of 1935 
shows a drop for the Russian Feder- 
ated Republic of 40 per cent; even 
more striking are the figures for the 
Ukrainian Republic—a reduction by 
83 per cent. The number of convic- 
tions of state employees for stealing 
socialist property fell by 21 per cent 
in Russia and 94 per cent in the 
Ukraine. In the latter, the convictions 
of peasants for stealing collective 
farm property represented 60 per cent 
of the total crimes committed in 1933; 
in 1935 the percentage was only 30. 
Crimes against personal property fell 
seven times, the number of homicides 
was reduced by half, sex crimes by 
three-fourths. The number of minors 
convicted of crimes has been reduced 
throughout the country. 


Anglo-American chorus of the new People’s Theatre 
in Moscow 








THE STORY THUS FAR: 


The story opens with a picture of the des- 
perate misery of a Donkas miner’s family in 
old Russia. Ostap works in the rolling mill 
where conditions are very bad. Ostap’s oldest 
son Kozma and his daughter Varka also 
work in the mill. The three younger chil- 
dren, Mitka, Nyurka and Sanya (a nick- 
name for Alexander), the hero, collect scrap 
iron. The family lives in a hut in a filthy 
settlement nicknamed “Dog Kennels.” 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless furnace- 
man Garbuz, a leader among the workers, 
takes part in strikes, and is sent to Siberia 
for strike activities. Sanya’s mother drinks 
herself to death. Varka, the older daughter, 
becomes a prostitute. Ostap is killed in an 
encounter with Butylochkin, the foreman of 
the mill, his lifelong enemy. The three 
younger children, orphaned, are left alone 
in the house, destitute. Mitka and Nyurka 
die of hunger. Sanya is left alone. 

Word of the Tsar’s overthrow finally 
reaches the Dog Kennels. The Cossacks at- 
tack the people as, led by Garbuz, they are 
celebrating the revolution. Kozma, who has 
just returned from Siberia, is killed. Sanya 
runs away and is picked up by Wings, a 
disreputable character who lives by thieving. 
Sanya thus becomes one of the army of 
homeless waifs who in earlier years ranged 
up and down the country, a prey to the most 
vicious elements of the population, and 
themselves a menace to the community. He 
is picked up and taken into one of the 
children’s homes established to solve this 
problem, but runs away because he finds 
the life dull after the wild life of the road. 
He is picked up by an armored train operat- 
ing against the Poles who are fighting the 
new workers’ republic. Garbuz, former 


Donetz metal worker, is commander of the 
train. Sanya becomes engine driver Bogaty- 
rev’s assistant. 

Later Sanya is expelled from the detach- 
ment because he is found with a bottle of 
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vodka Bogatyrev has given him. He meets 
Wings again and together they start robbing 
the trains. In a fight over some loot Sanya 
stabs Wings in self-defense. He is picked up 
unconscious and comes to himself in a Com- 
mune for Homeless Waifs of which Anton 
Fedorich, called Antonich by the boys, is 
the head. Boris, who sleeps in the next bed, 
becomes Sanya’s best pal and teaches him to 
read and write. At first Sanya is delighted 
to be clean and comfortable. But soon he 
tires of the routine. 

He attempts to run away, but is caught 
by Antonich as he is climbing out of the 
window. Antonich suggests that if he really 
wants to leave, the boys will escort him to 
the gate. Sanya remains. His reeducation 
continues. Boris teaches him to ski. Under 
the wise influence of Antonich, Sanya gradu- 
ally throws off his old life, but the process 
is slow and painful. He beats up Pock- 
marked Petka for mocking him, but is ex- 
onerated at a meeting of the Commune, 
because of Petka’s sneaky ways. He or- 
ganizes a strike for clean bedclothes, but is 
shown that it is his own responsibility to 
help keep the bedding clean. 

Now go on with the story: 
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T had all started a week ago. Antonich 
put Petka and me on an urgently 
wanted job: to grind some _ injector- 
chucks for the depot. “Hurry up with 
them boys,” he said as he gave them to 
us. It was easy work: the cutter ground 
off the brass shavings in golden curls. I 
had done eight chucks by the end of the 
day and was just washing my hands when 
Petka shouted out so that the whole work- 
shop could hear: 

“Antonich, here are twelve chucks for 
you!” 

I forgot to turn off the tap and ran to 
Petka’s lathe to verify his words. Yes, 
twelve pieces lay there shining like burn- 
ished gold. I touched them admiringly, 
forgetting all shame. And Petka stood 
there proudly, with his hand on his hip, 
whistling triumphantly. 

Next day I got to the workshop before 
the bell went. I sharpened all my cutting 
tools so that they would be ready when I 
wanted them, oiled the lathe and tested 
it. When the motor was started, I had 
everything ready to go at full speed. The 
cutter took off the first shaving. I thought 
to myself triumphantly: 

“Now, Petka, we’ll see who Antonich 
will praise today.” 

The day was over at last. I had only 
ten pieces ready and Petka thirteen. 

I stopped going to breakfast in the 
dining room, and ate while I was working. 

But still I could not catch up with 
Petka. 

Then Kolka took to helping me. The 
boys all sympathized with me. Nothing 
came of it. Petka was always ahead of 
me. That was how the rebellion started, 
the feeling of being wronged. Petka was 
to receive an award today in the Red 
Corner. They had all gone there to cele- 
brate it. I stayed in my room alone. I 
turned out the light and stared out of the 
window. 

The taiga came to life, grew thicker and 
more shadowy. It would be nice to be in 
Sukhum now—or Vladivostok. I’d like to 
smoke hashish again. And in the steppe 
country the smoke was rising from the 
village chimneys. Perhaps the peasants 
were distilling moonshine. 

It would not be a bad idea to clear out 
to the village under cover of darkness. I 
started back from the window and came 
face to face with Antonich. 

“What is it, Sanya?” 

I trembled all over; I felt weak. I al- 
lowed him to lead me away to the Red 
Corner. He made me sit beside him in the 
presidium and never left me for a moment 
all evening. 

Next morning he stood beside my lathe 
and watched me all day; he corrected the 
cutting tool, and helped me to regulate 
the lathe. 

He neglected the rest of the workshop 
for me for three days. 

In two weeks’ time I was turning out 
fifteen injector-chucks a day, and prom- 
ised to turn out still more, while Petka 
had stopped at thirteen. Antonich’s eyes 
softened as he looked at me. I reached up 
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to his ear and whispered to him to take 
down the board with the advice: 

“If you are tired, go and sit in a soft 
armchair in the Red Corner, rest awhile 
and read.” 

The committee of the commune took 
it down, and all the hundred and thirty 
former waifs watched it bending, as it 
clung to a rusty nail-head. 

* * * x s 

The commune was celebrating its third 
anniversary. We had polished the floors, 
hunted the last spider from its corner, 
changed the curtains and the bed linen. 
Antonich had polished his leather coat till 
it shone and clipped his moustaches. The 
walls of the Red Corner were covered all 
over with posters, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs of life in our commune. 

Our patrons, the railway workers from 
Wolf’s Lair Station, came to the celebra- 
tion and brought us presents. The com- 
mune was giving up some of its boys to 
the patrons. The committee of the com- 
mune had chosen five candidates, and the 
selection had been discussed and approved 
at the general meeting. In the evening 
these five former criminals would be set 
on the path to a new life. 

I had been recently elected as the head 
of the commune committee and took the 
chair at the meeting that evening. It was 
my turn to speak after Antonich had read 
out his report. But I felt bewildered—I 
did not know how to begin. I had to read 
out the list of boys and recommend them 
on behalf of our committee as candidates 
for the Young Communist League. I 
glanced down at the paper and caught 
sight of my own name heading the list in 
big letters. 

Antonich noticed my embarrassment 
and, taking the list out of my hand, 
walked over to the very edge of the stage. 
He stood there, resting his foot on the 
low railing and leaning on his knee. 

“Alexander, eighteen years of age, 
turner. Wants to learn to be an engine 
driver. Knows something about locomo- 
tives already. 

“Boris Koudelya, eighteen years of age, 
turner, also wishes to be an engine driver. 

“Nikolai Dubrov, eighteen, finished ap- 
prenticeship as a turner, wishes to be a 
master turner. 

“Vanya Zolotukhin, 
wants to be a moulder.” 

“Peter Mokrushkin, turner.” 

He stopped speaking, and rolled up the 
list. Then he raised his head. His eyes 
were cold, his lips drawn in till they were 
invisible, his cheeks set like stone. Even 
his moustache seemed blacker than usual. 
His voice sounded stern and challenging 
now. 

“Go ahead boys, step out bravely. Keep 
your eyes wide open, see you don’t stum- 
ble. Keep us in mind always. You grew 
in the commune of your own accord, you 
brought yourselves up, too. No matter 
where you go, to Moscow or Tashkent or 
just to the depot here, think of yourselves 
as being still in the commune and try to 
preserve your own characters. 

He turned and came up to the table 
where the presidium sat. He looked at me 
and his eyes were burning as he said: 

“Be a good engine driver, Sanya—the 
best.” 

He was silent awhile, staring at me 
fixedly, remembering something. He 
stretched out his arm and bent over. I 
had time to notice that his eyelashes were 
quivering. 

We hugged each other hard. The papers 
fluttered from the table, the glass rolled 
on to the floor. All the folk jumped to 
their feet and still we could not part. I 
could feel the tobacco-scented moustache 
on my eyes, my cheeks, my lips; warmth 
seemed to rise from my heart and envelop 
my head. 

Our tears mingled.: We were not 
ashamed of them before our comrades, 


first-rate fitter, 
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or before the patrons, or before the large 
picture of Lenin, reaching up to the ceil- 
ing, who seemed to have a twinkle for me 
in his soft, kind eyes. 

Antonich straightened himself at last, 
dried his eyes and said in a broken voice: 

“It’s hard to let you go, Sanya. You 
were hard to win. Well, then—goodby 
Sanya, go and win your life for yourself. 
And you, our dear patrons, accept these 
gifts from us and value them, be respon- 
sible for them. The whole commune rec- 
ommends these boys for the Young Com- 
munist League.” 

It was something to be glad about. One 
should feel merry. The patrons had come 
and brought a band with them. How the 
brass of the instruments shone; it prom- 
ised fun and jollity in the scented August 
garden and yet— 

Pockmarked Petka sat on the front 
bench. His full lips quivered. The glitter 
in his eyes lighted up his disfigured 
face. I would have liked to hug everyone, 
to stroke all the corners of the room, all 
the hundred and thirty heads, to call out 
to each one of them a promise that I 
would conquer life, win through for 
certain. 

* x * ” 

On the little square table the water 
ripples with the jolting of the glass. From 
the upper sleeping-berth Petka Mokrush- 
kin’s coat sleeve hangs down helplessly. 
Boris’s lean figure rocks to and fro in the 
railway carriage. He is leaning against 
the wall reading, with his book close up 
to his eyes. 

“Magnitostroy Today’—I read on the 
back of the dark purple cover. At every 
station Boris pesters the State Publishing 
House’s bookstalls with demands for 
literature on Magnitogorsk. For several 
days now he keeps counsel only with his 
books. 

I envy Boris. He is always like that. 
Heart and soul in his work. In the shop 
I would watch breathlessly as he ground 
off a thread of metal as fine as a cobweb, 
or a cylinder as big as a thimble. I 
secretly dreamed of one day acquiring his 
cleverness and agility. 

When the Young Communist League 
mobilized him as an engine driver for 
Magnitostroy, I went to the nucleus and 
asked them to send me as well. Petka 
joined us out of sheer loneliness. 

What a lot I had heard about this con- 
struction! At the nucleus, at the lectures 
on politics, at the cinema and the theatre. 
There had been exhibitions, displays of 
photographs and models. Lecturers made 
Magnitostroy the core of their addresses. 
There were diagrams of it, slogans about 
it, posters, scores of books, magazines and 
papers on it. Everything stupendous, 
powerful and inspiring was called by its 
name. 

And now, in about two days’ time I 
would see it, would work there, live there. 
I wanted to talk about it, unburden my- 
self about it to someone. But to whom? 
Petka was snoring loudly, Boris was still 
swaying, buried in his book. 

The conductor ran fussily along the 
corridor, his broom rattling against his 
kettle of water. 

I asked him if we would soon come to 
Magnitostroy. He looked at me in sur- 
prise and with contempt: 

“What, have you been asleep, young- 
ster? We're arriving right now. Ill 
hardly have time to sweep the carriage 
before we get there.” 

I roused the snoring Petka, and 
snatched Boris’s book out of his hand. 

“We've got to Magnitostroy, boys. Wake 
up, it’s Magnito-o-stro-o-y!” 

We crowded to the window. The grey 
steppe broken with clumps of yellow 
weeds was rushing backwards. The sky 
above it was a dirty ashen-grey, heavy 
like stone and low like a roof. There was 
neither man, nor bird, nor sun. Over 





“And you, our 
dear patrons, accept 

these gifts from us and value 
them, be responsible for them.” 


there it seemed a shadow moved. Yonder 
was a yurta resembling an overturned 
ladle covered with felt. A man in sheep- 
skins and a big curly skin cap stood in 
the black opening of the tent. By his feet 
stood a dog with flattened fur, a torn ear 
and vicious-looking fangs. Not far from 
the yurta a camel was bending over the 
leafless, prickly weeds. It raised its head, 
gazed at us with its dull, sand-colored 
eyes and dropped its long nether lip sadly. 

And suddenly it seemed to me as if we 
were flying on a gigantic rocket to some 
unknown planet, where everything was as 
prehistoric as the Stone Age itself. We 
were looking out on sunless deserts, sav- 
ages who had not yet discovered how to 
make fire and who had gone all their 
lives dressed in skins; and here were the 
first tamed steppe animals, a dog and a 
camel. 

“Where’s Magnitostroy? What are you 
chattering about?” 

Boris looked at me in surprise and 
turned back to his book. Petka turned 
over on his side and snuffled loudly with 
his nose towards the wall. 

The wheels bumped against the first 
butts of the railway-points; there were 
glimpses of cars in sidings, and mud huts, 
long wooden sheds, sentry-boxes, heaps 
of freshly-turned soil, people with spades, 
and horses harnessed to ploughs. 

“Now, this time it’s the real Magnito- 
stroy.” 

The water in the glass steadied. The 
apple on the edge of the table ceased to 
rock. The carriage became alive with 
hustling, with the noise of luggage and 
baskets being hauled down and loud 
voices. 

The railway carriage soon became cold 
and cheerless. We left it hastily and 
stepped down to firm ground again, a 
little dizzy from the shaking we had got 
on the long train journey. 

I looked round. Under the roof of a 
dwelling, something between a barrack 
and a Kirghiz yurta, hung a board with 
the words “Magnitnaya Station” on it in 
bright green letters. Around a stall that 
looked rather like a hen-house were heaps 
of sand, bricks and stones. And beyond— 
a fog hugging the earth. 

I slipped unobserved away from my 
companions and inquired timidly of a 
railway worker round the corner of the 
station: 

“Is this the real Magnitostroy?” 

He looked down at me, kicked away a 
lump of wood from under his feet and 
said pityingly: 

“Stupid. It would take you more’n ten 
days to walk all round Magnitostroy. 
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Look yonder!” And he waved towards the 
fog. 

We sat there on our baskets, thoroughly 
depressed. Boris had disappeared some- 
where. People were still coming out of 
the train. I could hear clear-cut Russian, 
the caressing Ukrainian dialect, guttural 
Asiatic tongues. White Russian—with 
strange incomprehensible endings of 
phrases, the rapid temperamental flow of 
Yiddish. Out of the brown-painted first- 
class carriages stepped Americans in loud 
suits, clean-shaven Germans and tall, un- 
smiling Englishmen. 

Boris returned with an official of Mag- 
nitostroy: We all climbed into a small 
Ford truck, dived into the fog and found 
ourselves gliding along a smooth wide 
road. The white twilight was left behind. 
To the left of us ran new two-storied 
houses, and beyond them long, white- 
washed barracks. There was a whole 
township of them, stretching away to the 
foot of a mountain from which smoke 
was issuing; explosions could be heard 
every now and again and the whistle of 
dozens of engines. 

To the right of the highway, beginning 
from the station, stood long buildings of 
glass, stone, wood and brick, and tall 
chimneys. Our way led across the rail- 
way line; we waited at the level-crossing 
with dozens of motor cars, thousands of 
carts and masses of hurrying people who 
kept pouring out of the barracks, the two- 
storied houses, and the mud huts. They 
all disappeared away to the right of the 
highway. 

My head ached from the swift motion 
of the car. It turned suddenly at a curve 
in the road and I saw the sea, limitless, 
blue, inviting. But how had it got into the 
middle of the steppe? Then I remem- 
bered that this must be the dam of the 
captive river that had been turned into a 
lake of thirty square kilometres. 

“Did you read how they made it in 
forty-five days in forty below zero 
weather?” said Boris. 

Beyond the lake lay the Ural range like 
piled blue clouds. Along the whole range 
and the water, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched Magnitostroy. We were 
right near the smoking furnace section. 
A ferro-concrete stockade, a kilometre 
long, covered with corrugated iron, 
formed the armored body of the giant. 
The three blast furnaces issuing gas from 
six candle-like chimneys into the smoky 
air looked like gun-towers. The powerful 
stacks of twelve Cowper stoves towered 
into the sky. 

We next passed by a dense network of 
railway lines. Along them ran swift loco- 
motives, varnished a shining black. They 
carried the ladles of molten iron. The 
workmen were dressed in canvas suits, 
soft felt hats, and heavy gloves. They 
moved about unhurriedly, soberly. “Well,” 
I thought, “we’ll tackle the job.” 

Then there was the eight-storied build- 
ing housing the blasting machinery, the 
row of furnaces, and alongside, in a net- 
work of steel girders, pillars, reinforce- 
ments, and travelling-cranes—the seven- 
chimneyed open-hearth furnace. 

Around these three giants stood the 
boiler shop, the machine shop, the pour- 
ing machines, and the depot. The ferro- 
concrete power station rising above the 
rolling mill, the blast furnaces and the 
open-hearth furnace served as a port. 
And the shore was the five-storied Red 
socialist town, sheltered from the desert 
winds, dust and snow by high hills, and 
surrounded by a triple ring of young trees 
in the newly laid-out park. 

In my admiration I glanced at Boris. 
He had let his books drop to the dusty 
floor of the motor car and was gazing in 
silence, hardly breathing, his arms tight 
about my shoulders. 

So we had arrived. 
We were put in quarantine, taken to 
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the baths, and our heads were shaved; 
then we were fed and given bare wooden 
benches to sleep on. 

I could not get to sleep that night. I 
turned and twisted on the hard boards, 
and the words of the quarantine watch- 
man kept coming into my mind: 

“People are supposed to stay in these 
parts three days, but you’ll have to stay 
more, because there are too many folks as 
it is in Magnitnaya; they can’t build bar- 
racks for all of them quick enough.” 

It smelt of disinfectant and reminded 
me of railway stations, of trains, and my 
childhood. The emptiness of those years 
crept over me. I ground my teeth like 
Boris, struck my head on the hard bench 
and thought aloud: 

“You’ve grown into a regular lazybones 
in that Factory School, Sanya, just turned 
into a good-for-nothing.” 

“Who are you talking to?” asked Boris, 
astonished. He could not get to sleep. He 
crept nearer and asked: “Are you dis- 
appointed, Sanya?” 

“Are you?” 

“Don’t be silly! How could I be disap- 
pointed?” 

“I’m not, either.” 

In the morning two of the cots along- 
side us were vacant. Petka, still un- 
washed, eyed the bare boards dolefully 
and prophesied: 

“Just wait, we’ll have a look around 
first and then we’ll clear out of here, too. 
They stuck us in quarantine as if we were 
infectious, the snakes.” 

Boris brought boiling water to make 
tea, but I did not feel like getting up. 
My eyes seemed stuck; I wanted to lie 
and dream of the taiga. 

“You’re a good-for-nothing, Sanya.” I 
remembered Antonich’s words: “Fight, 
Alexander, fight.” And here I was lying 
in bed, dreaming. ‘“Good-for-nothing, 
that’s what you are, Sanya.” 

I cursed myself roundly, jumped up and 
instantly felt as if I had never slept. 

* * * * * 


Hot rain pouring on my head. The July 
sun hidden away somewhere in my cold 
breast. My body sways in a drunken doze 
and then floats away through a soft dark- 
ness. Suddenly there is lightning and 
thunder, the hot rain turns to an icy 
shower, the sun to a skating rink, the soft 
darkness to sharp rocks. 

I open my eyes and see the black 
moustaches and shaggy cap of the engine 
driver hanging over me. He is pouring 
cold water out of a kettle on my face and 
pushing me with the shovel in the chest. 
He drags me over the sharp coal chips 
scattered about the engine booth. 

I am tormented by a memory of some- 
one doing exactly the same thing long, 
long ago—on an armored train called 
“The Donetz Basin Proletarian.” 

“Fell asleep on the engine, the scoun- 
drel. It’s thirty years now I’ve been driv- 
ing and if you were to add up the miles 
I’ve gone there’d be enough for forty rail- 
ways round the world—and I never closed 
an eye. And he calmly lies down, if you 
please, and sleeps. Clear out of this en- 
gine, you blackguard, and don’t ever dare 
so much as put your foot inside it again. 
I don’t want the likes of you here. The 
stoker can do your job tonight.” 

The wind flapped the canvas in the door 
of the booth. The earth disappeared un- 
der the wheels of the locomotive. I started 
down the steep steps; screwing up my 
eyes sleepily. I was just about to let go 
of the hand rail, when the engine driver’s 
powerful hand pulled me back by the col- 
lar. An alarmed voice shouted in my ear: 

“Crazy! what are you trying to do? 
Throw yourself out on the steppe while 
the engine’s going?” 

I was back inside. The engine driver 
forgot his alarm and shouted at me again. 

“And don’t you think I’ll let this pass. 
I’m going to throw you out for laziness 





when we get to a stop. Get into the 
tender and don’t get in my way, you un- 
washed mug!” ...I sat down on a heap 
of coal and blew on my fingers. I had 
not taken off my boots nor seen my own 
bare chest for a week. Boris and I were 
living in the club, the Red Corner of the 
engine depot. We could not stand the 
quarantine any longer and had not been 
given a room yet. Thousands of builders 
were arriving at Magnitostroy daily. The 
barracks could not be built fast enough 
for the workers. 

Yes, but I must fight! 

I straightened myself, grasped the 
shovel in my hands so hard that the joints 
ached and flung the coal into the white- 
hot throat of the fire-box. I dropped on 
my knees with weariness but still went on 
working, never taking my eyes from the 
water-gauge, fearful lest the hand should 
slip back. At times the water-gauge 
looked as big as the sun to me, and then 
again as small as a copper five kopek 
piece, or a falling star. I stretched my 
arms, leaned against the boiler, striving 
to shield my temples from the sharp cor- 
ners of the fittings. I flung in still more 
coal; with a long pike I broke the crust 
of slag on the grate fearful of letting 
down steam. 

I was afraid to lean against the wall, 
for I knew that as soon as I did so, my 
eyes would close, my legs give way and 
I would fall on the floor, deaf to the 
whistle of the engine and the shouts of 
the driver. I had kept myself in hand all 
night, and when the dawn came looked 
out of the window to refresh myself a 
little. But I had leaned my chest on the 
sill too comfortably and had begun to 
dream. 

... The train would stop in a few min- 
utes, and then the engine driver would 
dismiss me for the crime of having slept 
on duty. And he would be quite right. 
What had I to say in my own justifica- 
tion? 

The engine was going slower now, cau- 
tiously cutting its way through the dark- 
ness of the night. I looked at the steam- 
gauge: the pressure was only eight at- 
mospheres. The engine driver kept hurry- 
ing from window to fire-box and back 
again. He dared not leave the window, 
for there would soon be a station and the 
signals had to be watched. He shouted 
to the stoker to break up the crust of 
slag. The stoker instantly attacked the 
fire-box with a long pike, but missed the 
chinks in the crust of slag and through 
the copper grating of the boiler thumped 
the frail piping. In doing so he risked 
beating a hole in them and causing a 
leakage. 

The engine driver tore off his heavy 
cap and flung it like a stone at the 
stoker’s clumsy back, roaring: 

“What are you doing, you damned fool? 
Want to smash up the engine?” 

Again the armored train came into my 
mind. That was exactly the way Bogaty- 
rev, my first teacher, had sworn when 
something went wrong with the engine. 

The engine driver snatched at the pike, 
poked about with it for a while, sweating, 
and, remembering the window, suddenly 
left the open fire-box. He ran to the 
whistle, flopped down wearily in the high 
seat and gave me a beseeching glance. 

I forgot his threats and rushed over 
to the fire-box, caught my pike in the 
crust of slag, wrenched it towards me, 
split it and flung it out into the steppe. 
When we got up to the semaphore, the 
fire-box was clean. The hand of the 
steam-gauge moved slowly on, and the 
engine driver grew more cheerful. 

“So that’s all you can expect of these 
young fellows—one snores all the time 
and the other tries to smash up the 
engine. And it’s the same on every one 
of the hundred engines of Magnitostroy. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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SOVIET PARADE 
(Continued from page 20) 


in order to keep the ball in motion. 

Left—right—left—right— 

Red banners waving across the 
heads of factory bands — striped, 
crossed, blocked flags in masses of 
color. A football team spreads a green 
carpet on the Square—a single gigan- 
tic carpet as large as the Square it- 
self—and puts on an impromptu com- 
petition. A boxing ring features a 
knockout fight. 

Now a checker team. Shorts for 
costumes and small skull-caps on their 
heads—topped with a black-and-white 
paper checker board. 

Ten thousand bicyclists pedal 
bunting-covered wheels in perfect 
rhythm. 

Characteristically husky, young 
male voices ring out—the slight huski- 
ness giving definite charm to the 
marching songs. The chorus stops and 
one male singer takes up the song. 
His voice—strong—is yet plaintive, 
with a melancholy lilt. In a burst of 
melody he reaches the unresolved 
chord which leads to the chorus, and 
the other marchers join in. 

“Ye flying men, be always on guard! 

The foes of labor are planning to 

destroy us, 

To wreck by war our toil cheerful and 

joyous. 

Let other nations dare a new war to 

declare— 

Our forces won’t flinch, say the red 

birds of the air!” 

Official uniform of the aviators— 
male and female—is dark gray—a 
double breasted coat, white collar, 
blue tie and trousers or skirt. Soviet 
pilots are the best in the world, air 
authorities concede. You look at the 
marching faces, but the impassive ex- 
pressions give no clues as to their 
secret. Parachute jumpers march be- 
hind in dark gray overalls. 

Face types, differ, you notice, but 
figure types are more or less the same. 
No extremes of weight—no fat people 
or thin people. The height of these 
boys and girls strikes an average 
somewhere around 5 feet 51% inches. 
Shorts on women and men are the 
standard uniform. Tomorrow back 
will come the funny home-made 
clothes. But today the beauty and 
freedom of the abbreviated costumes 
on the sturdy young bodies have a 
rightness of dress that typifies youth- 
ful health and happiness. Facial fea- 
tures—more inclined in the past to 
unhappiness than fun—are serious, 
with frequent flitting smiles. 

Left—right—left—right— 

Now comes the charge of the Red 
Army. Heads are shaved and cos- 
tumes are brief dark shorts and shoes 
as bayonets are pointed in mock battle 
formation. 

Contrast comes in the folk dancing 
groups. Garlands of artificial flowers 
are effective in group formations. 
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Girl subway builders in the sport parade 


Men, and girls too, on the flying 
trapeze strike poses in the line of 
march. 

Left—right—left—right— 

The blazing Moscow sun setting 
deliberately in the West sends long 
shadows through the Square. Through 
the Eastern entrance of the Square 
disappearing marchers melt into a sea 
of color—waving, marching color be- 
hind Oriental turrets of St. Basil’s 
Cathedral. A final flurry of athletic 
activity. The parade is over! 

Night-time finds marchers still smil- 
ing, still singing, still full of carnival 
spirit. The Park of Culture and Rest 
offers dancing, community singing, 
music, and entertainment to Moscow’s 
youth. You can see them with a skirt 
or trousers donned hastily over the 
parade costumes. Tomorrow they go 
back to work in the factories and 
schools which they have represented 
in the parade. It will be no aftermath, 
for—curiously enough—it is the work 
and study behind the sports display 
that gives it its strength. 








ARMENIA OLD AND NEW 
(Continued from page 12) 


climate. In fact the whole of Soviet 
Armenia will become a paradise— 
with its mountains, lakes and health- 
giving mineral springs. 

Tamanyan didn’t live to see his 
dream realized—he died in February 
of this year, at the age of 58. But he 
saw the foundation of it laid—in steel 
and concrete—the magnificent Palace 
of the People, which is to perpetuate 
the genius of the Armenian people. 
The central part of his conception of a 
cultural centre—a vast hall and two 
theatres—for summer and winter—is 
under construction now. It is designed 








after the best examples of Armenian 
architecture of the Vth and VIIth 


- centuries, 150 feet high; an elaborate 


circular stage, rotating and moving up 
and down; magnificent pillars, statu- 


4 ary, open veranda, movable seats. The 
, structure will occupy the centre of a 


fifteen-acre park, with pavilions, foun- 


j tains, and so on, which will also house 
additional buildings—Art Institute, 


Museum, Music School. The son of the 


- architect is continuing the work. 


Armenians are a music loving peo- 


ple. One of the national operas I heard 


“Anush,” is the story of a young 
peasant girl, whose wicked brother 
quarreled with her lover and destroyed 
the happiness of the pair. The music 
is based on folk tunes, plaintive like 
the call of the shepherd. The chorus 
was excellent as well as the dancing. 
The audience—old people and young 
—seemed to take part in the play; 
they followed every gesture with avid 
attention, not hesitating to express 
their comments during the perform- 
ance. 

Armenia is a land of ancient cul- 
ture, it is a mecca for the archaeolo- 
gist. The ruins of the ancient city of 
Ani have attracted many. Other rel- 
ics of the past abound—ancient con- 
vents, monasteries, temples. One of 
the most famous temples is Echmiad- 
zin, some ten miles from Erivan. It 
has a church dating from the IVth 
century, still in use; and a library con- 
taining some rare examples of Arme- 
nian epistomology. Echmiadzin is the 
present residence of the head of the 
Armenian church—the Catholicos, 
whose flock is spread all over the 
world—in America, in India, in Eu- 
rope and Africa. As a visitor from 
America I was received by the Catho- 
licos, a man of personal charm and 
worldly wisdom. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is aiding the Armenian people in 
creating a happy and secure life, the 
Catholicos said, and he, as the spirit- 
ual teader of Christian Armenians, 
considers it his sacred duty to give the 
Soviet State his most loyal support. 
. .. “What of the war threats to the 
Soviet Union, by militarist Japan, by 
Nazi Germany, by our own American 
Hearst ?” I asked. “We follow the gos- 
pel of Jesus,” the Catholicos replied, 
“we are against War, we are for peace 
among nations; I have instructed 
the Armenian Bishops in America, as 
elsewhere, to work for peace. Those 
who oppose peace and advocate war 
are to be compared to dogs.” 

If war should be forced upon the 
Soviet Union, whether by “dogs” or 
by wolves in sheep’s clothing, Soviet 
Armenia will rise as one man to de- 
fend its Soviet fatherland. Every 
citizen of Soviet Armenia, including 
the Niras, Persians, Kurds and other 
nationals, remember too well the op- 
pressors and exploiters of former 
days, ever to permit a foreign con- 
queror to put his foot on Soviet soil. 
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Your 


OVIET Russia To- 
DAY welcomes all 
questions concerning 
the Soviet Union. 
Any specific prob- 
lem or question that 
you want to have an- 
swered will be brief- 
ly and pointedly dis- 
cussed in this page 
by the National Ed- 
ucational Director of 
the American FSU, 
Theodore Bayer. 


Question: It has been suggested 
that the new Soviet Constitution pro- 
vides for the separation of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judiciary powers 
and if so does it not contradict the 
original idea of a Soviet State uniting 
all authority in the Soviets ?—C. H. L. 
D., New York. 


Answer: No, this suggestion is 
baseless. The text of the proposed 
constitution contains no provisions for 
such division or for any check and 
balance system in the machinery of 
government of the USSR. 

Article 3 provides: ‘All power in 
the USSR belongs to the toilers of 
town and country as represented by 
the Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies.” Fur- 
ther, Article 30 provides: ‘The high- 
est organ of state power of the USSR 
is the Supreme Council (Verkhovny 
Soviet) of the USSR.” and article 31: 
“The Supreme Council of the USSR 
exercises all rights conferred upon the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
. . .’ These articles of the constitu- 
tion dealing respectively with the very 
base of the governmental structure— 
the local Soviet as weil as with its 
pinnacle—the Supreme Council of the 
Union, in both cases delegate all pow- 
er to one body. There is no trace 
here of the idea of division of powers 
as suggested in the question. The 
proposed constitution delimits the 
powers of the Union from those of 
the powers and rights of the Constit- 
uent Republics. 

Article 14 and all its subpara- 
graphs describe the prerogatives of 
the Union and Article 31 allocates the 
exercise of these prerogatives to the 
Supreme Council and its subordinate 
bodies such as the Council of People’s 
Commissars and others. The Consti- 
tution does not set up an executive or 
presidential authority independent of 
the Supreme Council. The Presidium 
of the Supreme Council is elected by 
the council, assumes its functions be- 
tween sessions and is “accountable” to 
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the council itself. The Judiciary from 
lowest to the highest court of the 
Soviet Union is charged with adminis- 
tering justice only (article 102). 

The Supreme Court of the USSR is 
not given the right to legislate or void 
legislation. The Constitution of the 
USSR does not vest the Supreme 
Court with supervisory or interpretive 
powers over the Constitution. The 
Judiciary only “exercises supervision 
over the actions and proceedings of 
all the judicial organs of the USSR 
and Union Republics.” (article 104) 

Thus the Supreme and undivided 
authority rests with the local Soviets, 
the Councils of the Republics and the 
Union. 


Question: Why does the Soviet 
Union accord the right of secession 
to the various republics forming the 
Union? Was it a condition on the 
part of any of the republics as the 
price of adherence?—R. S., Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


Answer: The Soviet Union is based 
upon the principle of absolute equality 
of all races and nationalities. This 
equality applies to the individuals of 
all races and nationalities as well as 
to the nationality or race as a whole. 
Article 123 states that and in addition 
specifies “any propagation of racial or 
national exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt, is punishable by law.” From 
their very inception the Soviets have 
enunciated and adhered to this princi- 
ple in action. Accordingly, every na- 
tion that wished to enter the Union 
was treated exactly alike regardless 
of its size or wealth. In view of the 
fact that the Soviet Union is a federa- 
tion of nations possessing their own 
history, culture and language, they 
were not asked to relinquish their 
nationhood when adhering to the 
Union. In order to emphasize the vol- 
untary basis of this union the separate 
sovereign states retained their rights 
of self-determination which includes 
the right to withdraw from the Union. 
To quote from the Declaration regard- 
ing the formation of the Union: 

“From the first moment of their ex- 
istence, the Soviet republics were 
united by the bonds of close coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance which sub- 
sequently assumed the form of treat- 
ies of alliance. The solidarity of the 
laboring masses united them in their 
common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the liberated peo- 
ples. The further development of the 
mutual relations have now led them 
to combine under one united state.... 


This union of peoples with equal 
rights remains a purely voluntary 
union which precludes all possibility 
of national oppression or the compul- 
sion of any nation to remain within 
this united states, every republic en- 
joying the right to leave the union if 
it so desires. At the same time the 
door is left open for the voluntary 
entry into the union of other Social- 
ist republics that may be formed in 
the future.” 

Therefore it was not a condition on 
the part of the component republics 
but the development of a guiding prin- 
ciple and a philosophy of state. Asa 
matter of fact the proposed constitu- 
tion affords conclusive proof of that, 
by creating four new union republics 
for nations which did not enjoy that 
status hitherto. 


Question: Why did the Soviet Union 
adopt the two-house legislature when 
one house would seem to be more 
democratic ?—B. Q., Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 


Answer: The Soviet Union always 
had a two-house legislature. The rea- 
son for it is that in the one house, the 
Council of the Union, the Soviet citi- 
zen is represented regardless of the 
national republic to which he may be- 
long whereas in the other house, the 
Council of Nationalities, the Soviet 
citizen is represented as a member of 
a given nationality. Both houses are 
absolutely equal in every respect. The 
cooperation of the two insures abso- 
lute equality of Soviet peoples and 
precludes the possibility of any of 
them being treated unfairly or their 
particular interests overlooked. There 
is no suggestion of an upper or lower 
house. A bill must of course pass both 
houses to become a law. 


Question: How many days consti- 
tute the work week in the Soviet 
Union? How many hours of work 
constitutes a day’s and week’s work? 
—P. L., Bingen, Washington. 


Answer: The Soviet week consists 
of five days and a rest day every sixth 
day. Therefore instead of 52 Sun- 
days, a Soviet worker enjoys 61 rest 
days during the year. The rest days 
are every 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th and 
30th day of each month. In addition 
to these rest days there are during the 
year regular one-day and two-day 
Soviet holidays with pay. The seven- 
hour day or 35-hour week is the pre- 
vailing one. In heavy and hazardous 
work, hours are reduced to 6 per day 
and a 30-hour week. 
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COAL MINES AND MINERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


most prevalent in the mines. These 
two institutes, both located in Khar- 
kov, are the Central Ukrainian Insti- 
tute for industrial pathology and in- 
dustrial hygiene, and the Institute for 
Hygiene and Physiology. 

Professor R. M. Kagan of Kharkov 
has spent many years studying meth- 
ods for the prevention of rheumatic 
diseases. As a result of his studies, 
a number of measures were taken to 
reduce the changes in temperature, 
eliminate draughts, and cut down 
humidity in the mines. Proper protec- 
tive clothing and boots are now sup- 
plied workers without charge, since 
his study showed the harmful effects 
of dampness. 

An Institute in Stalino is concentrat- 
ing its attention on the effects of coal 
dust on miners’ lungs. The investiga- 
tion has not yet been completed, but 
while it goes on its findings are im- 
mediately put to practical use. Coal 
dust and stone dust are now system- 
atically watered, and where this is in- 
sufficient protection, miners are pro- 
vided with special masks. Wherever 
there is drilling, dust is eliminated 
either by watering or by suction. In 
all pits ventilation is closely watched. 


Special laboratories check up on it 
at regular intervals. A systematic and 
relentless fight is waged against pit 
gases. Gas proof rooms have been 
provided, in which the workers can 
take shelter in case of necessity. 
Miners themselves are given free 
medical examination at regular inter- 
vals, and every mine is equipped with 
its own dispensary, hospital, dental 
clinic, drug store, and diet restaurant 
where workers who require special 
food can get what they need. 


All of these health provisions, as 
well as the safety devices, are super- 
vised and inspected by the miners’ 
trade union. Another trade union task 
is administering social insurance. In 
case of temporary illness, invalidism 
or accident, the miner is fully pro- 
tected without any reduction in his 
income, or any contribution from his 
wage. He receives 100 per cent of his 
wages as insurance if he takes sick 
two months after beginning work. Old 
age pensions are paid to men older 
than 60 years and women older than 
55 years. In case of incapacity to 
work due either to accident or occupa- 
tional disease, the right to be pen- 
sioned does not depend at all on the 
number of years a miner has previ- 
ously worked. Nor is an _ invalid 
worker deprived of the right to a use- 
ful existence in the Soviet Union. 
Wherever possible he is re-trained to 
some trade which fits his capacity to 
work. Research institutes and special 
schools give him the chance, free of 
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charge, to qualify himself for a new 
job. 

Considerable attention has been 
given to the problem of housing and 
the old-time shacks and dug-outs have 
been replaced everywhere by new cot- 
tages and apartment houses. Now the 
town planners are turning their atten- 
tion to making the mining towns more 
beautiful as well as more sanitary. A 
complete plan for the reconstruction 
of Irmino, Stakhanov’s home town, 
has been drawn up, and work has al- 
ready been started in putting up more 
attractive cottages, fine new schools 
and other public buildings, wide boule- 
vards and parks. The reconstruction 
of other mining towns will follow. 

In these ways—higher wages, better 
living standards, improved working 
conditions, shorter hours, safety on 
the job, medical care, and adequate 
social insurance, the USSR has helped 
to make coal mining, as it has made 
all labor, “a matter of honor and 
valor.” What is new in human history 
is the fact that this advance in the 
well-being and rewards of mine-work- 
ers has kept pace with the advances 
in production itself. 








I LOVE 
(Continued from page 24) 


It is something awful. And the worst of 
it is, there aren’t any better to be got. 
I’m nearly crazy with it all. Don’t know 
why I ever came here to this god-forsaken 
spot; an old fool I was, that’s all.” 

A green signal light flickered; a little 
later the milky square of the switches 
disappeared among the wheels of the 
locomotive and we came out on the line 
leading to the round-house. What had 
happened, though? This line was sup- 
posed to be clear, and yet there was some- 
thing black standing there smoking. Was 
it an engine? Was there going to be a 
crash? 

“It’s a shunting-engine. Stop!” 

The regulator banged down, the speed 
lever swung round. But our heavy train 
was still going at good speed and drove 
the engine on. The black shadow was 
quite near; another moment and there 
would be a clash of red-hot iron, a 
splintering of glass and the cars would 
telescope and pile up in a pyramid. The 
stoker darted to the narrow doorway, but 
caught his hand-woven Ukrainian coat on 
a nail and could not jump out. He hated 
to tear the coat and he hated to have to 
die. He even began to howl, poor fellow, 
he was in such a predicament. 

This amused me and I felt livelier. I 
got back my strength and agility again. 
With one hand I pumped the water into 
the boiler, opened the safety-valve, and 
got the engine ready in case of an acci- 
dent; with the other hand I kept shaking 
the sand-box, to give the wheels some 
support. 

We just missed the shunting engine by 
a turn of the wheel, and pulled up. Foam- 
ing at the mouth, the engine driver ran 
into the station. 

He came back purple in the face and 
breathing heavily. 

“It’s the same every night. They’ve got 
dust in their heads instead of brains, I 
believe. To shunt a train on to a line 
that’s engaged! And then it is us engine 
drivers who have to stand trial for the 














crash. There’s never a day passes now 
but from three to five locomotives are 
smashed up. It’s just my blasted luck! 
Yes, yours were true words, Maria Grigo- 
rievna!” 

He was silent a moment, then, glancing 
at me out of the corner of his eye, he 
concluded: 

“And you with your sleeping, block- 
head!” 

I remembered what the secretary of our 
nucleus had told us about there being a 
scarcity of men on the engines. He had 
appealed to all the railway mechanics to 
sit for their engine driver’s examination, 
which had now been made much easier. 
I quarrelled with the secretary over this 
and refused point-blank to sit for the ex- 
amination. I said I wanted to be a real 
engine driver, not just a half-baked one. 
I was reprimanded for this, but I didn’t 
care. I was going to have it my own way. 
I was listening to the engine driver now 
and swore once more that I would pass 
a real examination. 

We were standing inside the station, 
waiting for the return train. The windows 
were all closed, and it was warm. The 
engine driver smoked his pipe peacefully 
awhile. 

“Where are you from?” he asked me. 

There was warmth and sincerity in his 
voice. I told him all about the white house 
in the taiga and Antonich. 

He invited me to come and live with 
him temporarily. 

“The room, to be sure, is not what you 
would call a spacious room, but we'll 
manage somehow, I should think.” 

“I’m not alone, though, there’s Boris, 
my pal.” 

“Two of you? It'll be a tight squeeze. 
Oh, well, we'll all three stick together 
and fight Maria Grigorievna.” 

I could hold out no longer. I threw my 
arms around Bogatyrev’s neck and cried: 

“Uncle Misha, don’t you know me yet? 
It’s time you did!” 

Bogatyrev was startled. He drew me 
over to the light, stared at me a minute 
and then embraced me. 

“Sanya, my boy, is that you? 
what would you say to that? 
Sanya?” 

Next day Boris and I went to share 
Bogatyrev’s room in the barrack. 


Well, 
You? 


(To be continued.) 


Sovfoto 






A Soviet school boy tries out a new toy 
that develops precision and steadiness. 
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LEVANEVSKY’S FLIGHT 
(Continued from page 9) 


rectly across the North Pole. Weather 
conditions were good, but Levanevsky 
and the men with him were forced to 
turn back when they were well over 
the White Sea because their oil pump 
gave out. 

Levanevsky has been called the 
“Soviet Lindbergh.” He isn’t quite 
what that implies. He is a crack flyer 
and one of the leading arctic air aces, 
but when he gets back home he will 
not be flooded with vaudeville con- 
tracts, offers to sign testimonials, nor 
will he be made a Colonel. He won’t 
be hounded by reporters nor will he 
have to take any measures against 
kidnap threats, although he has two 
children. 

He is a tall, blond, blue-eyed fellow 
with bulging jaws and a quiet manner. 
His conversation is witty and he 
doesn’t limit himself to the usual jar- 
gon of aviators. He is 34 years old 
and has flown almost as long as the 
Soviet Union has been in existence. 

This was his third trip to America. 
“I like America fine,” he said. “I like 
the people and I like what you have 
done in the way of science and tech- 
nical developments.” 

He showed his belief in American 
technical ability in choosing an Amer- 
ican plane for the flight. In 1933, 
when the American round-the-world 
flyer, Jimmie Mattern, turned up at 
Anadyr in the Chukhotsk peninsula 
after being missing for two weeks, 
Levanevsky made a grueling and dan- 
gerous flight of 8,000 miles to rescue 
him and take him over to Alaska. 
Levanevsky was at Sebastopol in the 
Crimea at the time, just about as far 
away as he could be from Anadyr. 
He was chosen for the rescue because 
of his long experience in arctic flying. 

Levanevsky and Levchenko both 
showed the stuff they were made of 
in 1934 in the rescue of the crew of 
the Chelyuskin, stranded on the ice 
floe above Siberia; a rescue which has 
become an epic of arctic history. 

Levchenko is younger, 29, has been 
flying for seven years, mostly in the 
arctic. He and Levanevsky work as 
a team, both are pilots and both are 
navigators. Levchenko has a wife and 
one child in Moscow. He doesn’t like 
receptions much, so when a number 
of Americans were invited to a recep- 
tion for the flyers in the Soviet Con- 
sulate in San Francisco, Levchenko 
left early. He wanted to get back to 
his plane. 

In the Soviet Union there are many 
more young men flying planes in all 
kinds of weather, taking risks every 
moment of the day. Still younger boys 
and girls by the thousand are being 
trained to fly in aviation schools, 
gliding clubs and air stations all over 
the country. 
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For any country aviation is the 
most efficient, quickest and best way 
of exploration and communication. In 


the USSR, with its thousands of 
miles of steppes, tundra and undevel- 
oped territory, this is especially so. 
And the Soviet is making full use of 
the airplane. A network of air lines 
traces the country from Minsk to 
Vladivostok, from Franz Josef Land 
in the arctic to Tashkent in central 
Asia. Planes are used to carry men 
and supplies to centers cut off from 
the world by winter ice and snow. 
Planes are used to fight forest fires, 
agricultural pests, malaria. All Rus- 
sia is being opened up faster than any 
country ever has been before, with 
airplanes. In the first days before 
any factories had been built and men 
trained they used foreign planes. Now 
they use Soviet-made aircraft almost 
entirely. 

For arctic development the airplane 
is especially invaluable. On Franz 
Josef Land, on Novaya Zemlya, on 
Dickson Island and many another spot 
in the polar seas there are men sta- 
tioned winter and summer, observing 
weather conditions, exploring the land 
for mineral wealth and communicat- 
ing daily with Moscow through the 
radio. 

Planes take men and supplies back 
and forth, scout out ice-free passages 
for supply ships. They are even used 
by sealing and whaling vessels to lo- 
cate hunting fields. 

It may seem strange that the Soviet 
is spending all this time, energy and 
man power in developing what was 
thought an icy waste. But the early 
expeditions sent out discovered that 
there was more than just ice in the 
arctic regions. Gold, coal, copper, oil 
and other large deposits have been 
found all along the top of Siberia. 
There are large forests of virgin tim- 
ber. Without airplanes for commu- 
nication it would be too difficult to 
exploit this wealth. But with air- 
planes it is being tapped, being made 
to serve humanity. Large settlements 
have been established at the mouths 
of all the principal Siberian rivers, 
which paradoxically flow north into 
the polar seas. Some of them have 
a population of more than 10,000 and 
are growing rapidly like boom towns 
in America. 

There is a fascination about this 
work of outwitting nature which grips 
the imagination of all young Rus- 
sians. There is no shortage of flyers 
to carry on with the program. 

Levanevsky and Levchenko are part 
of this program, not individual flyers 
doing their best to get backing for 
spectacular flights. The fact that 
aviation is a part of the big program 
of building up the nation takes the 
sensational element away. 

Just the same Levanevsky said as 
he was leaving San Francisco, “We 
haven’t given up the idea of a non- 


stop Moscow to San Francisco flight, 
so you may be seeing me back here 
soon.” 








NORMAN ANGELL ON PEACE 


(Continued from page 17) 


(3) Restoration of the sanctity of 
treaty obligations. 

(4) Reduction and limitation of 
armaments by international agree- 
ment and the suppression of profit 
from manufacture of arms. 

In the USSR, France, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Lithuania, Latvia, 
the United States, Australia, Switzer- 
land, Nationai Committees of the In- 
ternational Peace Campaign are es- 
tablished, are arousing public enthusi- 
asm, enlisting the support of every 
kind of organization directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the issues of peace 
and war and arranging for the ap- 
pointment of delegates to Brussels. 
Already thirty-three countries have 
made their arrangements to take part. 

Directing the whole, under the joint 
presidency of Lord Cecil and Pierre 
Cot, the International Committee is 
rapidly elaborating the plans of the 
congress itself. The thousands of dele- 
gates from every part of the world 
will meet on the common ground of 
the four points enumerated above. 
Those four points will be accepted in 
advance as common ground, and will 
not be under discussion. They lay 
down the direction in which the people 
of the world are insistent that govern- 
ments should go. On that side it will 
be the most powerful demonstration 
for peace that has yet been seen. It 
will in fact be a world mobilization of 
public opinion for constructive peace 
making. 

The purpose of the congress will be 
“to agree upon and inspire detailed 
methods of propaganda to be under- 
taken by the constituent bodies in 
their own countries for the purpose 
of creating in each a powerful and 
educated public opinion for peace 
through the League of Nations, closely 
linking the many movements now 
dealing sporadically with these great 
questions.” 

Its program will include, in addition 
to plenary sessions addressed by 
speakers of international reputation 
in their own spheres, an opportunity 
for groups of delegates with parallel 
interests, trade unionists, cooperators, 
ex-servicemen, educators, youth, 
women, and so on, to examine possible 
contributions peculiar to themselves. 

Special commissions will examine 
the usefulness and force of particular 
methods of modern propaganda, na- 
tional demonstrations, wireless broad- 
casting, film, psychological aspects 
and so on. 

And when its sessions are concluded 
a unified world campaign for justice, 
law and order in international affairs 
will go on. 
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A Letter from Tom Mooney 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have yours of July ist, asking me to 
give you my comment on the new Soviet 
Union Constitution. 

I regret very much that I have not been 
able to answer your letter before this 
date, and I regret still more the fact 
that the desperation in which I find my- 
self with respect to being completely over- 
whelmed with the innumerable details 
connected with the actual preparation 
and presentation of the evidence in con- 
nection with my application for a writ of 
habeas corpus before the California State 
Supreme Court, and the directional activi- 
ties of my Defense Committee, has made 
it utterly impossible for me to answer 
yourself and a score of many other com- 
munications that I have received. 

Without having read the new Constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Union, I don’t feel free 
to speak of it. I would say this, however, 
that regardless of what it contains, it is 
the privilege of the Russian workers to 
choose any kind of constitution they may 
care to adopt in defense of their life and 
liberty; and neither I nor any other 
citizen of any other country, should ques- 
tion the particular kind of government 
that they select for themselves to be gov- 
erned by, any more than the Russians 
should try to determine the kind of gov- 
ernment that should function in any other 
country. 

I realize that in a period of crises, such 
as the Russian workers have been passing 
through for the past 19 years, strict, rigid 
discipline must be applied in order to pre- 
serve their dearly paid for and won liber- 
ties. I am also mindful of the tremendous 
progress that has been made in that coun- 
try for the cultural upbuilding of the life 
of the workers, and the only fair test or 
gauge by which you can judge Russia to- 
day, is by the standard that existed in 
Russia during those years just preceding 
the world war. What they have accom- 
plished in those 19 years is nothing short 
of marvelous, and the workers in Russia 
have my most hearty, sympathetic sup- 
port and cooperation in their struggle 
against the enemies of the working class 
in their fight for complete working-class 
victory. 

I hail them in their many victories, and 
salute them solemnly as they continue 
their onward march for a better life for 
all of the toilers. 

With my warmest comradely greetings 
and well wishes for your splendid publica- 
tion and the symbolic interest it repre- 


sents, Ia 

- Tom Mooney—31921. 
County Jail No. 1, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


We Get a “Walentine” 
To Soviet Russta Topay: 


Duty compels me—and pains me—to 
offer a criticism on the current issue of 
your magazine. IT WAS TOO SHORT. 
What I thought would prove to be inter- 
esting reading for a week at least, was 
devoured at a single sitting. I couldn’t 
take my nose from the pages until the 
back cover was reached and read. 

What I expected, was a number of 
treats. Instead it was all gulped down be- 
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=LETTERS= 


TO THE EDITOR 


fore I was aware, and there was nothing 
more to read. That’s why I say it was 
too short. I find myself wanting another 
number of your magazine as badly as I 
wanted this. Waited a month only to 
find myself with another thirty days gap- 
ing before me. 

This experience calls to mind some- 
thing I read in childhood. It related to 
what old man Weller said to his son 
Sammy, at the time when the youthful 
and love sick boy was making a “Walen- 
tine” to be presented to “the only girl.” 
Thinking that his son needed advice, he 
gave it to him in these words: “Cut it 
short, Sammy. Make her wish there was 
more of it. That’s the great art o’ letter 


writin’.” Sam Flint. 
Lamont, Oklahoma. 


George Soule on the New Constitution 


To Soviet Russia ToDAay: 


In answer to your request for a state- 
ment on the new Soviet Constitution, I 
am glad to send the following comment. 

The bicameral legislature elected by 
secret ballot on the basis of universal suf- 
frage, the election of the executive by this 
legislature, the provision for recall and 
other features of the new Soviet Consti- 
tution, indicate adoption of some of the 
typical features of parliamentary democ- 
racy as developed in western Europe. All 
previous democratic constitutions, how- 
ever, have existed in capitalistic societies, 
and one of the main features of their 
politics has been the contest for power 
between workers’ or people’s parties and 
the owners of productive resources. It 
will be interesting to see how democracy 
develops without capitalism. We in Amer- 
ica have learned that the form of govern- 
ment is less important than its substance, 
that constitutions have different mean- 
ings according to the social philosophy of 
those who interpret them. We should 
look forward eagerly to the test of 
democracy under socialism. 


New York City. George Soule. 


Through An American Engineer’s 
Eyes 
To SovieT Russia Topay: 


I spend my vacations here at Sukhum, 
on the shore of the Black Sea; this is a 
new hotel facing the sea, built on a low 
hill, amid a subtropical garden full of 
palm, banana, tangerine, orange, mag- 
nolia, cypress, and so forth. 

The hotel is recently built, ultramodern 
furniture, wood panelled walls, hard wood 
floor, electric light, hot and cold water 
in every room, shower room, bathroom, 
modern plumbing all chromium plated. 
The rooms are very large with giant win- 
dows. The guests are engineers and de- 
partment heads whose expenses in most 
cases are paid by their trusts, in recogni- 
tion of past performances—but there is a 
good sprinkling of mechanics and labormen 
too. Every day we have some entertain- 
ment, movies, dance, lectures, jongleurs. 
Ten A. M. to 11:30 is dancing lesson, and 
you should see our Russian friends old 
and young, how they take to the dance, 
like ducks to water! Tango, fox trot, 
Boston waltz and one-step are taught. I 
have to smile when I see the mingling of 





modern clothed guests with the Russian 
embroidered shirts and belts and high 
boots. But this is a sign of success and 
surety. Why only two years ago when 
the greatest stress was made for earnest 
and continuous labor, dancing was dis- 
couraged and looked down on as frivol- 
ous. You couldn’t bring jazz records into 
Russia. Today the officers in the army are 
obliged to learn dancing and there are a 
few jazz bands in every town. On every 
sixth day there is a ball and you ought 
to see the women, how they are dressed, 
in silk and light shoes, rayon stockings, 
lip stick and manicure, not to mention 
permanent waves. 

To give you a picture of industrial 
development I will describe our factory 
where I am working this year. Eight 
years ago this factory was a bicycle and 
sewing machine repair shop employing 
forty men. Since then no such repairs are 
made here, but we make 6000 sets of 
drawing instruments daily, nickel plated 
steel ones for home consumption and 
nickel and chromium plated brass ones 
for export. 

In May 1934, we started to make port- 
able phonographs, all chromium plated for 
export, every part Russian made, the 
spring only imported from Switzerland. 
They look rich and beautiful and you can 
compare them with foreign machines. 
Now we make them as a side line, 2800 
pieces a month. 

Three years ago we started to construct 
flowmeters, measuring the flow of liquids 
like benzine, oil, etc., and today we al- 
ready export them to Turkey. The de- 
mand is so heavy that we started to build 
a huge six story factory for this purpose 
only. At the present moment we con- 
struct the first potentiometers. But dur- 
ing these eight years our factory also con- 
structed aviation instruments which ar- 
ticles were in such demand that our fac- 
tory proved too small, and the trust built 
a separate factory for this purpose. It 
occupies two square blocks, three stories 
high and employs 3000 men. And this is 
only the beginning. And mind you in my 
department I have 60 women and if you 
think the majority haven’t got permanent 
waves or manicures you are mistaken. I 
have to smile when I see their fingernails 
covered with a loud red polish and im- 
mersed in the plating tanks or dirty ben- 
zine. 

Well here is some imported culture for 
you, but more important is the fact that 
they are a bunch of honest earnest work- 
ers. I always ask my assistants if they 
ever go to the lavatory because they never 
loaf and are always on the job. A few 
years ago they were backward peasants 
and illiterate—today every one of my em- 
ployees can read and write except one 
woman. 

The Russians have a natural talent for 
engineering sciences, especially mathema- 
tics and physics. As these two sciences 
are today the acknowledged bases for all 
theoretical speculations, we can expect 
great achievements from Russian scienti- 
fic forces, especially as the state is giving 
all the pecuniary and moral help to all 
scientific workers and institutes. 

An American Engineer. 
Sukhum, North 


Caucasus, USSR. 





sat the standpoint of accurate 
fact collecting, Mr. Crowther is 
well qualified for the writing of this 
book (“Soviet Science” by J. G. Crow- 
ther.—E. P. Dutton & Co.—$4.00). He 
has been scientific correspondent for 
the Manchester Guardian for ten 
years; he has published many volumes 
on scientific subjects; he has visited 
the Soviet laboratories yearly for the 
last seven years. In Soviet Science he 
gives us a detailed first-hand account 
of “the sort and conditions of research 
in Soviet scientific institutes.” 

For the most part, this book will 
appeal to the physicist, chemist, and 
technologist who wishes a compen- 
dium of research activities in the 
Soviet laboratories. The biologist will 
be specially interested in the chapter 
(one of the best in the book) on the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultual Science, 
which gives an excellent account of 
the far-flung researches of Professor 
N. I. Vavilov on the geographical dis- 
tribution and breeding of plants use- 
ful to man. 

The first impression that one gets 
from a reading of this book is of the 
tremendous amount and great variety 
of research investigations being pur- 
sued at the two dozen institutes de- 
scribed. To mention but a few of these 
investigations: the behavior of semi- 
conductors, the nature of the solid 
state, cosmic rays, improvement of 
the Geiger counter, positrons, effect of 
ultra-violet radiations on various or- 
ganisms, calculations of atomic field 
strengths, low temperature problems, 
X-ray analysis of liquid metals, the 
structure of fruit-fly salivary chromo- 
somes, etc.... 

But of greater interest than the 
mere range and many-sidedness of 
Soviet research are some general fea- 
tures of this activity related to its 
collective and planned nature. Scienti- 
fic investigation is given a definite and 
weighty place in the general plans 
that are so characteristic of the de- 
velopment of Soviet society. Crowther 
states: “The first and most obvious 
result of the organization of science 

. is an increase in the size of en- 
dowments for research. The propor- 
tion of the national wealth devoted to 
science is far greater in the Soviet 
Union than in any other country.” 
Each major research problem is or- 
ganized on a national scale; each 
laboratory is assigned a portion of the 
work for which it is physically best 
adapted. Instead of competition for 
priority of publication, there is co- 
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operation and subdivision of labor 
within the needs of the plan and the 
capacities of the various research in- 
stitutes. The importance of such or- 
ganization of research lies in its great- 
er integration, and the elimination of 
wasteful duplication of the activities 
in a given field. 

While these advantages of a nation- 
ally planned research program are 
generally admitted, one frequently 
hears the objections that under such 
conditions so-called pure research 
must suffer in view of the state’s need 
for immediate technological improve- 
ments, and further, that an _ indi- 
vidual’s choice of research problems 
must give way before the general 
needs of the plan. A reading of Soviet 
Science, however, proves that quite 
the contrary is true. A mere state- 
ment of some of the lines of work be- 
ing carried on at the Leningrad Physi- 
co-Technical Institute demonstrates 
the general interest in pure science: 
Skobeltzyn’s work on cosmic rays and 
nuclear physics, Kurchatov’s on arti- 
ficial disintegration, Alikhanov’s on 
the positron, and others on electron 
theory, X-ray’s, and photoelectricity, 
not to mention the work of the Theo- 
retical Department headed by the in- 
ternationally known theoretical physi- 
cist, Frankel. As for the individual’s 
freedom of development, Crowther 
states: 

“As far as possible, the continuity 
of each scientist’s special line of work 
is preserved. In the Soviet system of 
planning the special talents of indi- 
vidual workers are not overlooked; 
one of the objects of planning is to en- 
able gifted persons to persevere, and 
develop to the utmost their ideas and 
skill. Planning is not conceived as 
merely an efficient system of issuing 
orders to a corps of scientists. Plans 
of research are useless if they do not 
attract and incorporate the enthusi- 
asm of the research worker, and con- 
vince him that they will make the 
achievement of his aims easier.” 

Later on, Crowther quotes G. C. El- 
tenton, an English Chemist now at the 
Leningrad Institute of Chemical 
Physics, as follows: 

“The opportunities for pure re- 
search are wider than in England... 
the chemist in the Soviet Union is 
much more free to choose the sort of 
problem he would like to investigate. 
... In England there is far too much 
control by authority: the chemist is too 
frequently expected to attack prob- 
lems chosen for him by his superiors.” 


These quotations speak for them- 
selves. 

While very useful for its detailed 
reports of research investigations at 
many of the Soviet scientific insti- 
tutes, Soviet Science, far from ade- 
quately meets the need for an authori- 
tative work on the general state of 
science in the USSR. Despite Mr. 
Crowther’s qualifications the account 
is in some important respects disap- 
pointing: too much of the material is 
generally presented in a note book 
fashion; the language is so technical 
that the parts of the volume actually 
describing the investigations may be 
dificult for the lay reader. Unfor- 
tunately there is no reference to great 
sectors of research in the biological 
sciences, such as the work of Pavlov’s 
school of reflexology, the interesting, 
albeit highly contested, experiments of 
Gurvich on mitogenetic rays, and the 
fundamental tests of human efficiency 
under different laboring conditions. It 
is also lacking in that it fails to thor- 
oughly develop the theme of the gen- 
eral relation of the scientist to Soviet 
society as a whole. Finally it omits 
any discussion of the diffussion of 
scientific knowledge among the Soviet 
masses, evidently an important appli- 
cation of science in the fight of the 
Soviets on superstition, as is currently 
shown by the widespread populariza- 
tion of the facts of simple astronomy 
among the Soviet masses in prepara- 
tion for the recent solar eclipse. 
While this book is.very valuable as an 
introduction to the subject, a defini- 
tive work on Soviet science is yet to 
be written. 








EYES ON JAPAN, by Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. Tllustrated. Coward- 
McCann, $3.50. 


This latest book by General Yakhon- 
toff, which has just been published, is 
being widely commented on as a Sig- 
nificant contribution to the world- 
wide discussion about Japan and her 
relations to other peoples in Asia and 
to those countries having an interest 
in Asia and the Pacific. In view of 
the special interest that this book 
has for the readers of SovieT RuSSIA 
Topay, who are familiar with Gen- 
eral Yakhontoff’s contributions to 
the magazine, a comprehensive re- 
view of the book by an authority in 
the field covered will be published in 
the October issue. Meantime it is re- 
commended as aclear and timely 
presentation of the subject. 
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DON’T BOAST COMRADES 
(Continued from page 16) 


ernment leaders are present, too, to 
acquaint themselves closely with day 
to day problems in every field. Ord- 
jonikidze’s speech was preceded by a 
discussion in which workers had 
been outspoken in criticizing weak- 
nesses in management. 

Discussing the progress made in 
heavy industry this year, Ordjoni- 
kidze said that the plan for the year 
had been fulfilled by 50.3 per cent in 
the first six months, and that the in- 
crease in labor productivity could be 
judged by the fact that average wages 
had risen by 30.3 per cent from Janu- 
ary to May this year as compared 
with the same period last year. 

“This growth is not bad,” he said. 
“Tt is ahead of the annual plan. But 
should we shout ‘hurrah!’ on this ac- 
count? It is not a question just of 
fulfilling the plan, but of how much 
we can over-fulfill the plan for this 
year. Moreover, if our work continues 
as it has until now, and there is no 
reason that it should not go still bet- 
ter—then we can complete the second 
five-year plan in four years in heavy 
industry as a whole. . . . Bolsheviks 
cannot be satisfied with results 
achieved, but must continue to strug- 
gle for new achievements. Do not let 
us for a second be satisfied with our 
achievements, and do not let us boast, 
comrades, for self-satisfaction is 
simply a sign of ignorance. Let us 
remember that technique moves on- 
ward irresistably, conquering ever 
new heights, and not even the greatest 
of technicians can foretell now what 
heights the human mind will reach 
in the struggle to conquer the forces 
of nature.” 

Ordjonikidze then took up in detail 
the specific situation in each different 
branch of heavy industry, discussing 
problems of organization, manage- 
ment and so on, of too technical a 
nature to be of interest here. In his 
discussion of the work of the Donetz 
Basin which, although the birthplace 
of the Stakhanov movement, became 
too self-satisfied with its achieve- 
ments, rested on its laurels and 
lagged behind in its program some- 
what, Orjonikidze made the following 
comment: 

“Do you remember, comrades, that 
wonderful picture, ‘Chapayev?’ Do 
you remember when the Chapayevites 
routed the White-guards, then sat 
about, undressed, took off their shoes, 
and began to sing? They sang and 
Sang, revelling in their victories, and 
the enemy took advantage of their 
heedlessness, attacked them and de- 
stroyed them. 

“Of course, we will correct matters. 
But the fact is, that you, comrades 
of the coal mines, having raised your 
norms, did not, by means of organi- 
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zational measures, guarantee their 
execution, and the results you ob- 
tained are poor. You have been re- 
buked for this, and you begin to feel 
offended. You have not been rebuked 
sufficiently.” 

Of special interest to Americans 
will be the section of Ordjonikidze’s 
speech dealing with the non-ferrous 
metal industry. Some critics delight 
in pointing out the low productivity 
of Soviet workers as compared with 
American workers, forgetting that the 
standard of comparison must be not 
with a country that was highly de- 
veloped technically before the Soviet 
state was born, but with the primi- 
tive, undeveloped land, laid waste by 
Tsarist corruption and by war and 
famine, on which the structure of a 
new industrialized society had to be 
reared. Judged on this basis they 
have gone so far ahead that local 
managers sometimes feel they have 
already surpassed American tech- 
nique. To one of these and to others 
who might make the same mistake, 
Ordjonikidze directed the following 
remarks: 

“Comrades of the non-ferrous metal- 
lurgical industry, notwithstanding all 
your assurances, the plan is so far not 
being fulfilled. Three plants, the Kirov- 
grad, Karabash and Zangezur plants have 
started fulfilling the plan. You must not 
be carried away by the fact that you 
have accomplished something, and there 
is no use saying that you have already 
surpassed America. Comrade Kovalev 
said that he has almost surpassed Amer- 
ica. Honestly speaking, a doubt was at 
once raised in my mind. That Karabash 
should surpass America? Somehow one 
could not believe it! 

“In the Krasnouralsk plant, smelting 
of charges per square meter of heating 
surface amounted to 2.12 tons in January- 
May, 1935, and to 2.62 in the same period 
of 1936; in the Kirovgrad plant the figures 
were 1.74 in 1935, and 2.16 in 1936; in the 
Karabash plant they were 1.80 in 1935 
and 2.49 in 1936. And in the case of 
Americans, who are supposed to ‘lag be- 
hind’ us, it turns out that the smelting 
of charges fluctuates from 3.20 to 5.80 
tons per square meter of heating surface. 
Let them try and catch Comrade Kov- 
alev! 

“In a word what we get is the follow- 
ing: In the U.S. A., on the same aggre- 
gates, they obtain twice as much copper 
as Kovalev does in Karabash. Comrade 
Kovalev works only half as well as 
America even if he fulfills and overful- 
fills the program. Whence and when did 
you dream that you have already sur- 
passed America? What do we want such 
boasting for—so as to sit comfortably by 
the fireside? 

“We find ourselves on the threshold of 
a practical solution of the great problem, 
set by our great leader Lenin—to over- 
take the advanced countries and to sur- 
pass them. 

“In some things we have already sur- 
passed Europe and surpassed them fairly 
well and fairly thoroughly, but we are 
still far from America. 

“If you, Comrade Kovalev, want to 
surpass America, you must first of all 
make a study of this America so that, 
having today surpassed your yesterday’s 
level of work, you will not think that you 
are surpassing America. 

“At the present time, if you please, 
labor productivity in the U. S. A. is twice 
as high as in our country. 





“A young engineer from the Kalinin 
plant made a trip to America. On his 
return, he came to see me and I asked 
him: What has struck you more than 
anything else in America? 

“ANSWER: When I came to a plant, 
similar to one I am working in, what 
struck me was that their equipment is 
not better than ours, but they have a 
third of the number of workers as com- 
pared ‘with ours and they produce an out- 
put three times higher than ours. Such 
was the simple story. 

“Comrade Koleshnikov, who spoke at 
the council, also returned from the U.S. A. 
He told us the same thing. Labor pro- 
ductivity is from two to three times 
higher and the quality of the metal is 
higher and the machines much better 
than ours. If you want to surpass Amer- 
ica, each of you should study it in your 
own branch, set before yourselves this 
task and surpass honestly, so that the 
quantity should be greater, the quality 
should be better, and the price should be 
lower than theirs. 

“Comrade Kovalev, the Americans have 
smelted almost a million tons of copper 
in a year, and you have produced some- 
thing like 50 or 60 tons per day and you 
are already shouting that you have sur- 
passed them. 

“You are doing better than the Kras- 
nouralsk plant, better than Baimak, but 
what has ‘unfortunate’ America to do 
with it? You should simply say that you 
have SURPASSED BAIMAK. 








A FARM COMMUNE 
(Continued from page 15) 


the pre-school children are being taken 
care of by scientifically trained teach- 
ers and nurses while their parents are 
at work. 

I spent one afternoon without a 
guide, without any companion, among 
the men and women of the threshing 
gang. There were about a hundred 
men and a similar number of women 
in the gang. For miles and miles noth- 
ing could be seen but stacks and 
stacks of wheat, rye and oats. Two 
wheel tractors and a caterpillar trac- 
tor were drawing in a train of six 
cars each. Loaded to overflowing with 
golden sheafs of wheat and rye these 
cars were emptied by men and women 
who with a dexterity akin to art threw 
the sheafs in position, and as they 
fell the stack rose in perfect symmetry 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty feet high. 
Across the way the two threshing ma- 
chines were devouring the sheaves 
from other stacks, men and women 
feeding the iron monster, while from 
one spout poured the gold grain and 
from another the chaff which was 
piled high in huge stacks for winter 
feed. 

I talked to a dozen men who had 
worked in the States, as structural 
steel workers, railroad workers, etc. 
They all paid their tribute of praise to 
the kindness of the American and 
Canadian people, but each and every 
one had the same story; the insecur- 
ity of life in the States was not to be 
compared with the security they now 
had in their new home. 

During our whole stay we asked 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
questions from any one we met, 
walked at will all over the country- 
side, took pictures both moving and 
still, and were allowed to look over 
the books and inquire into the finan- 
cial position of the commune through 
one of our party who wrote and spoke 
Russian. And this is what we found. 
In 1923 a group of 59 Russians who 
had been living in the United States, 
pooled their savings which amounted 
to about $30,000. Investing most of 
that in farm machinery they returned 
to Russia. The government gave them 
a farm and assisted them with credit 
and in other ways. The buildings had 
been burned during the revolution, 
and no work had been done on the 
land for six years. There were about 
six thousand acres in the farm. They 
at once established themselves, built 
a rude shelter, elected a committee to 
have charge of the enterprise, and 
somehow got through the first year. 
What follows reads like a fairy story. 

With few resources but their hands, 
their brains and the soil they have 
gone on from year to year improving 
and building up the commune until to- 
day they are well established. The 
following gives the extent of their 
progress. They have been joined by 
Russians and people of other nation- 
alities and now have 851 people on 
the commune, 458 men and 393 wom- 
en, including 131 children. They have 
four dormitories—or living quarters— 
with another under construction; a 
hall for public meetings and amuse- 
ments; a large dining room; a scien- 
tifically managed cook house; 8 trac- 
tors; 2 trucks; 2 automobiles; 1 com- 
bine; 3 threshing outfits; 444 milking 
cattle; 833 sheep; 1,114 hogs; 123 
horses; a saw mill; flour and feed 
mill; school teachers; nurse and doc- 
tor. The crops are rye, oats and 
wheat, potatoes and sunflower seeds; 
with a supplementary crop of butter, 
honey, cheese and sunflower oil. They 
have as well three hundred acres of 
young trees in orchards which in a 
few years will be bearing fruit. 

In 1934 this farming commune had 
an income of 1,538,847 rubles. Two- 
thirds of this was set aside for im- 
provements in 1935. The rest was di- 
vided among the workers on the farms 
according to the amount and quality 
of work which they had contributed to 
the harvest. The highest received 
5,000 rubles, and the lowest 1,080 ru- 
bles. At the time we were present the 
commune had in the bank 474,711 ru- 
bles as a reserve. The taxes were of 
two sorts, a direct tax of 3,055 rubles, 
was secured by selling to the govern- 
ment five per cent of the crop at ten 
per cent less than could be secured 
for it on the open market. 

As a demonstration of practical so- 
cialism and cooperation, it would be 
hard to conceive of anything more 
effective than the Lenin Commune. 





LAND OF THE SUN 
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The machines stopped at a big white 
house several stories high. The people 
surrounded us again. They helped us 
get out of the machines, gathered up 
our baggage. The big worker took my 
bundle. 

“Please, I'll take it myself—” I 
wanted to cry out. But I could not. 
I could hardly breathe. 

“Don’t you worry, little one,’ he 
said softly, “you just go ahead.” 

I was overwhelmed with shame. I 
wanted to snatch my bundle from the 
hands of the big worker, but did not 
dare. I looked at the other women in 
confusion. They were covering their 
faces. I too hid my face. 

For several days we went sight-see- 
ing in our Red capital. We rode up 
and down and back and forth through 
the streets, saw everything there was 
to see. Then our leader said: 

“Now we'll go look at a factory.” 

I did not even know what a factory 
was, and had not the courage to ask. 

We went into a factory and there 
we saw, heaped up by a machine, a 
great mound of something white and 
soft. At first I could not make out 
what it was, and when at last I under- 
stood I could not conceal my astonish- 
ment, and I cried out: 

“So that’s what it is—ours—our 
own cotton!” 

The machines started to hum, and 
to swallow up the mound of cotton. 
The cotton was carded, spun into 
thread, delivered to another machine, 
where women were working. 

And all the other Kazak women felt 
the same amazement and joy that I 
did. 

In another place we saw more cot- 
ton, but a different kind. It was dirty, 
full of weeds and straw, in a word, 
bad cotton, useless. We were embar- 
rassed. We were afraid that they 
would point at this cotton and say: 
“Look, Kelesa, that is your cotton, 
and that is Shauldura’s, and that over 
there—Ibakul’s!”” But this did not 
happen, because this was not our cot- 
ton after all, we had not given the 
factory that kind of cotton. 

After looking at the factory they 
decided to show us the “underground 
railway.” I was terrified when we 
stood on the stairs, and started to 
slide down into the earth. But I soon 
stopped being afraid. All around me 
I saw people calmly reading news- 
papers and books and talking to each 
other. I shall never forget all that I 
saw there under the ground. The 
walls, the ceiling, the train standing 
in front of us—everything shone with 
such bright and blinding splendor that 
my unaccustomed eyes were dazzled. 

“How can this be?”’, I heard a Ka- 
zak woman whispering. ‘There is Mos- 
cow above the ground, and here is 
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Moscow beneath the ground—lIs Mos- 
cow everywhere ?” 

The thought of Comrade Stalin 
never left us for a minute. We wanted 
so much to see our dear leader, 
teacher and friend. But to tell the 
truth, we never expected that Com- 
rade Stalin would really show himself 
to us. And then all of a sudden it hap- 
pened that we simply and unex- 
pectedly met Comrade Stalin, shook 
hands with him, sat down and talked 
with him. Knowing how haughty and 
unapproachable some of our local 
Soviet officials are, we thought we 
wouldn’t dare to open our mouths in 
Comrade Stalin’s presence. But we 
needn’t have worried. Comrade Stalin 
is not in the least like some of those 
others of our workers. Stalin turned 
out to be a very simple and friendly 
person. After we had talked with him 
for a few minutes we felt as though 
we had known him for a long time. 
You know how people feel when they 
are sitting at home drinking tea? 
Well, that’s the way we felt with 
Stalin. I even forgot that I was sitting 
there in the Kremlin. And when they 
started to take our pictures, Stalin put 
us in front and himself stood behind 
us. After that we stopped being so 
embarrassed because we felt that if 
Stalin himself raised us up like this, 
then we weren’t such unimportant 
people after all. 

But the greatest event of all for me 
was still to come, something I will not 
forget to the end of my days. Stalin, 
in front of hundreds of people came 
up to me holding a gold watch in his 
hand, and put it on my wrist. My head 
whirled with joy. I could see and hear 
nothing. I was ready to cry from the 
happiness that overwhelmed me, and 
would have cried if at that moment 
I had not heard Stalin’s voice: 

“Karakulova.. .” 

I trembled at hearing my name, and 
only then saw that another comrade 
was standing beside me, and she was 
holding a victrola. 

On another day, Kalinin invited us 
to visit him. He came to meet us and 
he asked us to come in to his office: 

“Greetings to you, greetings to you, 
dear comrades!” he said. 

I, Ibakul Karakulova, who once did 
not dare to pass the threshold of Bii- 
Khainaga, the village judge, walked 
boldly into the office of the all-Union 
starosta (elder). And when Kalinin 
decorated me, the first woman in 
Kazakstan to be so honored, with the 
Order of Lenin, then I could no longer 
hold back my tears. 

Then I asked my heart: “Where, in 
what country do you live, Ibakul?” 
And my heart answered me—“‘You 
live, Ibakul, in the land of the sun, 
the name of which is the great Soviet 
Union.” 


Translated from the Moscow 
magazine 


“Rabotnitza’”. 
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Mail to Your Bookseller or to 
Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 562-S, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 


Havelock Ellis. 


> 


I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and address in margin, 
to take aorsacage of your offer of Free Inspection for 5 days of PS YCHOLOGY OF SEX by 
will deposit with postman $3.00 plus few cents postage when book ar- 


rives. I am to have the privilege of returning book within five days, for full refund of pur- 
chase price.( If you wish to save postage, send only $3.00. Same money-back guarantee. ) 
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The Modern 
THINKER MUST 
speak another 
language 


THE world is growing smaller! 
Scientific miracles of land and air 
bring the ends of the earth closer to- 
gether every day. 


THE world is your neighbor! 

The Spaniard is in your back yard. 
And Paris is just across the street. 
Can you speak to your neighbor? 


THE modern man and woman must 
speak another language, in order to 
feel and understand the thrilling 
pageant which the twentieth century is 
unfolding. 


BEGIN now! Learn to speak French, 
Russian, Spanish, German, Italian, or 
any one of 23 living languages, by the 
new LINGUAPHONE METHOD which 
brings the living voices of native mas- 
ters into your own home. You will 
be amazed how quickly and easily you 
can learn another language by this 
unique, effortless method. 


Send for FREE book 


Get the complete story of this world- 
famous language method endorsed by 


11,500 universities, colleges, semi- 
naries, high schools and foremost 
educators. 


Linguaphone Home-Study 








Courses 
FRENCH RUSSIAN JAPANESE 
ITALIAN GERMAN __‘ FINNISH 
SWEDISH DUTCH IRISH 
POLISH ENGLISH ESPERANTO 
LATIN HEBREW PERSIAN 
CHINESE SPANISH BENGALI 








Call for Free Demonstration at Our 
New Audition Salon 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Center 


New York Tel.: Circle 7-0831 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me 
your Free Book SD and details of your Pay 


As You Learn Plan. 


Cee eee rere eeeeeeses Seeeeeseseseeseseees 


Pome meee eee eeerereseeeeeesesessseeee 


eee teem meee weer ee eeeseeeeeee 
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A DOCUMENT FOR 
HUMANITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


which, because of its terror, mobilized 
against them. The power of money 
could have been broken in other coun- 
tries also. There, too, the bankers and 
financial experts could have been 
shaken from their parasitic existence. 
Are these not the people who created 
the myth that in Russia chaos reigns, 
that Fatherland property and women 
are the booty of the mob? What lies 
did they not invent? 
* * * * 


When I was in Russia for the first 
time, eleven years ago, I walked along 
the Black Sea strand with a young 
Russian student. We had been swim- 
ming and were now unable to find a 
dry place, a pavilion or a plank on 
which we could sit. Suddenly, he saw 
a boat on the beach—flying the Soviet 
flag. He ran to it, leaped in, and 
called out: 

“This is our boat!” 


In this word “our” I recognized the 
new spirit which brought happiness 
to these young people, a spirit through 
which everyone feels: “L’etat, c’est 
moi.”’ No one looks to a Fuehrer with 
the pious servility of a puppet who 
exclaims, “L’etat, c’est lui.” 

Now, everything has become “ours,” 
not through force or chaos, but 
through the ideas that the Assembly 
at Paris, 150 years ago, adopted as 
moral principles—the very ideas that 
the German goose-steppers of today 
declare to be crude and abortive al- 
though they are becoming more and 
more victorious everywhere. When 
one compares the ideas of dictators 
with this Soviet document which de- 
cisively ushers in a new, true democ- 
racy, how puerile, how base their 
demagogy is. 

We realize the difficulties and the 
cost involved in putting many of the 
ideas expressed in this document into 
practice, especially those relating to 
freedom of speech and press. Even if 
it takes only another decade to attain 
them, the price will be high enough. 
But humanity has a new hope, a new 
beacon! 


As if from an enormous, distant 
lighthouse I can see the slow, revolv- 
ing beam of this plan as it moves 
along. This light tower is a miracle! 
It stands today where, twenty years 
ago only Stygian darkness prevailed. 
This tower was conceived in the minds 
of a few geniuses outside of Russia, 
together with the lenses, the reflector, 
and the slowly revolving beam. Thou- 
sands had to perish in the fog before 
it lifted; clouds and storm hid the 
light. Today it shines through on us. 
Humanity has a new light. It is the 
new Soviet Constitution. 








SILK STOC Gs 


® 
What brand of hosiery outwore all 
other brands in actual wear tests of 
fifteen leading brands, including 
Phoenix, Kayser, and Van Raalte? 


Will your annual hosiery bill be less 
if you buy 50 cent stockings or if you 
buy dollar stockings? 


OIL EqyS 


Are oil burners or coal stokers more 
economical for heating your house? 
Which will give you the least trouble 
and require the least care? 

What are the “Best Buys” in (1) oil 
burners, (2) coal stokers and (3) gas 
boilers? 


These questions are answered by un- 
biased experts in the August issue of 
Consumers Union Reports, monthly 
publication of Consumers Union of 
United States. This issue also reports 
on many brands of bread, including 
Bond's, Dugan’s and Ward's; on nation- 
ally advertised laundry soaps, such as 
Chipso, Lux and Rinso, and on many 
other products. It describes the labor 
conditions under which many of these 
products are made. If you want to know 
what brands of stockings will give you 
the least runs and the most wear for your 
money—what type of automatic heating 
device is best suited for your home— 
which brands of other products are 
“Best Buys” and which are ‘Not Ac- 
ceptable’—consult this issue. It will 
save you money! Future issues will rate 
and report on competing brands of 
shoes, liquors, shirts, radios, drugs, etc. 


Consumers Union of U. S. 


CONSUMERS UNION is not a business. 
It is a non-profit, membership organization 
of consumers. Professor Colston E. Warne, 
of Amherst, is president, Arthur Kallet, 
co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, di- 
rector, and D. H. Palmer, technical super- 
visor. Heywood Broun, Francis Gorman, 
and other prominent liberal and labor lead- 
ers are among the directors and sponsors. 
Consumers Union provides unbiased in- 
formation—based on tests and investiga- 
tions by expert staff technicians and re- 
ports by impartial consultants—on the 
comparative value of competing brands of 


products. This information comes to you 
in monthly issues of Consumers Union Re- 
ports and in a yearly buying guide, with 
ratings of brands as ‘‘Best Buys,” ‘‘Also 
Acceptable,” and ‘‘Not Acceptable.”’ These 
reports are available at the low fees of $3 
and $1 a year. 


IF YOU WISH to become a regular read- 
er of Consumers Union Reports, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. You will im- 
mediately receive the August issue. Mem- 
bership will also entitle you to a yearly 
buying guide to be published in the latter 
part of the year. 




















To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. &., INC., 
22 E. 17th St., New York. 
I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. 
I enclose: 
© $3 for one year’s membership and subscription to 
the full service. 


(J $1 for one year’s membership and subscription 
to the limited service. (Note: the limited edition 


for August does not contain the report on oil 
burners.) 

0 $5 to $25 for one year’s membership and sub- 
scription to the full service plus a contribution 
toward a per t ¢ s’ laboratory. 

I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me 
which is so designated. 
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Soviet Russia Today, September 1936 
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VISIT THE | 
SOVIET UNION | 
IN 1936 


_ CONDUCTED TOUR 
OF WORKERS AND | 
DELEGATES TO THE | 


U.S.S.R. 


| 
| NOVEMBER 7th CELEBRATION 
| (19th Anniversary) 





See the Soviet Union 
| on Parade! 


Make Your Reservations Now 


VISIT LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, 
KHARKOV, KIEV 


| 20% REDUCTIONS ON SOVIET 
| TOURS 


—Sailing on 


RMV QUEEN MARY 
October 21st 


Travel cheaply and comfortably. 








110 S. Dearborn St. 





| For further information apply to: 


WORLD 


TOURISTS. 


INCORPORATED 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
580 Market St. 


Tel. Franklin 9766 Tel. Garfield 7700 
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Beginning in the August 26th issue of 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


a series of three articles 


Liberty League Liberty 


by GEORGE SOULE 


Author of “A Planned Society,” “The Coming American 
Revolution,” “Does Socialism Work?”’, etc. 


Three and a half million dollars were spent by one in- 
dustry last year, in the name of “liberty,” to defeat one 
Congressional bill. 


The Republican platform of 1936 charges that “the rights 
and liberties of American citizens have been violated,” 
that “the administration has promoted investigations to 
harass and intimidate American citizens.” 


What is the liberty that the American Liberty League 
and kindred organizations are defending? What, spe- 
cifically, do these citizens want? How do they go about 
getting it? 


In a series of three articles, to be published in The New 
Republic, George Soule takes a cool, straight look at the 
record of the words and deeds of these patriotic gentlemen. 


The factual story of the Liberty League’s conception of 
“liberty,” in politics and in industry, told in these articles 
by an economist and reporter, is powerful ammunition in 
the fight for decency and freedom in America. 


Do not miss an article in the series. With a 
thirteen weeks subscription to The New Re- 
public, you can have FREE, if you order now, a 
copy of the special supplement “A Balance 
Sheet of the New Deal,” which Ralph Thompson 
in the N. Y. Times calls “the most informative 
and fairminded review of the present adminis- 
tration’s work that we are likely to get.” 


weeks trial subscription and 


A Balance Sheet of the New Deal 


13 


The New Republic, 40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 





For the enclosed $1.00 please send me 13 weeks of The New Republic, beginning 
with the issue of August 26th, and include a free copy of A Balance Sheet of the 
New Deal. 
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“tor the ‘tirst Time— 
‘THE 6 Greatest Novels of 
ANATOLE CFP ELILCE 


Complete in ONE VOLUME 


/ REVOLT OF THE ANGELS ¢ THE RED LILY 
THAIS ¢ CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST ¢ PENGUIN ISLAND 


All in One 1200 Page Volume! 
An Extraordinary $5 Value! 


To New Members of 
the Literary Guild 








\ 


An amazing gift to you from the Literary Guild! The six most enter- 
taining, most enduring novels of Anatole France in one volume—France, 
master of satire, genius of droll adventure, unashamed portrayer of 
human emotions—and giant among literary immortals! 1200 pages of 
sheer delight—PENGUIN ISLAND, greatest satire of modern times— 
mock history of mankind that set a world laughing at its own follies; 
THAIS, famous romance of the monk Paphnutis, and the exquisite 
courtesan from Alexandria; THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BON- 
NARD, tender, ironic story of the lovable old scholar and his female 
ward—the novel crowned by the French Academy; REVOLT OF THE 
ANGELS, hilarious tale of the strangely un-angelic angels who descended 
into the lives of mortals with upsetting results; THE RED LILY, one 
of the most moving and brilliant love stories of modern times that probes 
the very depths of a woman’s soul; and THE GODS ARE ATHIRST, 
masterpiece of historical fiction, portraying the human side of the French 
Revolution. 


If you bought these novels separately you would pay $2.50 for each one 
of them—$15.00 for all. Now all six have been put into ONE beautiful 
volume, with FRANK C. PAPE’S famous drawings and decorations. An 
extraordinary value at $5, this Edition Fleur-de-Lis, made exclusively 
for the Guild, will. be sent you absolutely FREE of cost if you accept 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP i; free! 


E GUILD provides the most com- book in 
plete, economical and convenient owever, if you do not want any 


price. 
book service in the country. se- book that month, you are not obligated 


t 
lects for you each month an outstanding to take any. You may buy as few as four 


_ pECORATIONS ¢ 


FRANK C. Py 





FREE: Anatole France’s Novels 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, DEPT. 9SRT 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am 
to receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘WINGS,” and all other mem- 
bership privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four 
books through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or 
any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. In consideration of 
this agreement you will send me at once, FREE. a copy of Anatole France's 
Six Greatest Novels, complete in One Volume. 
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GS os aa-c8 ce ceckowas 


new bock before publication. 


**Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated little 
journal—is sent free each month to mem- 
bers of the Guild. In this magazine de- 
scriptions are given of the Guild current 
book selection and recommendations. It 
is a guide to the best reading and is 
invaluable to any one who wants to keep 
up to date on the new books. ‘‘Wings’’ 
contains a complete review of the forth- 
coming selection made by the Editors, and 
a description of the author, as well as 

illustrations pertinent to the 
The magazine is sent to members 
one month in advance so they may decide 


several 
book 


books within a year to enjoy all advantages 
of membership. 


You Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild 
membership, particularly at this time, is 
the saving in cost of books. Remember, 
Guild savings are not merely fractional 
savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 
or $5.0@ book for only $2.00, you can see at 
once that ycur book bills can be cut in 
half, and that you can afford to buy more 

ks you are most anxious to read this 
way than under any other plan. 
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Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada. 388 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Canada 
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beforehand whether or not the selected 
book will be to their liking. 


If you want the Guild selection for the 
month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a 
few cents carrying charges), regardless of 
the retail price. (The regular prices of 
Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00). 
If you do not want the Guild selection, 
then you may take your choice from forty 
other outstanding books recommended 
each month by the Guild, or the Guild 
will deliver, postage prepaid, any other 


FREE “BONUS BOOKS” 
TWICE A YEAR 


The popular new BONUS plan gives 
thousands of members an additional 

book every six months, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Full details of this 
special plan will be sent to you upon 
enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW e GET ANATOLE FRANCE’S 


GREATEST NOVELS FREE 


Remember: you buy only the books you want and you may accept as few 
as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the 
coupon. Our present special offer gives you Anatole France’s Greatest 
Novels absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together 
with full information about the Guild Service and special savings, and the 
Guild’s sensational new Free Bonus Book plan. 


MAIL THE COUPCN—SEND NO MONEY 








